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ABSTRACT 

The overall purpose of the study was to assess the 
effect of various levels of conferee participation in the process of 
conference program planning. The first hypothesis cested was that 
conferees assigned to committees most actively engaged in the 
planning and implementation of a conference will perceive it as more 
effective than will conferees assigned to less active committees. 
This hypothesis was rejected. The second hypothesis was that 
conferees assigned to active planning conference committees are 
perceived by other conferees as influential. This hypothesis was 
rejected also. The third hypothesis tested was that conferees 
assigned to active planning committees are perceived as progressivel 
more influential from the beginning to the end of a conference than 
conferees who are least actively engaged. This hypothesis, too^ was 
rejected. (MS) 
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The overall purpose of this study was to assess the 
effect of various levels of conferee participation in the 
process of conference profjrajn planninjj. 
^y^^ The study population consisted of the fifty parti- 

cipants of the Florida Institute for Correctional Educators. 
Their participation in conference planning and implementation 
was operationalized by placing one-half of the study popula- 
tion on three different conference committees and placing 
( , the remaining conferees into a control group. 

Prior to the conference a planning committee was 
selected. This committee > composed of six future conference 
participants, had the most input for planning by formulating 
substantive subject matter of the conference. At the 
beginning o"^ the conference a steering committee of five 
members and a feedback committee of fifteen members , who had 
the least input for planning, were randomly chosen from 
participants not previously selected for the planning 
committee. 
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Three general hypotheses were tested. The first 
was III: Conferees who are assigned to committees most 
actively engaged in the planning and implementation of a 
conference will perceive a conference as more effective 
than conferees who are assigned to committees l^ast actively 
engaged. Data were collected from participant responses to 
the Welden Scale. No significant differences, at the .05 
level, were discovered among all participant groups. All 
narticipant groups tended to be satisfied with the con- 
ference and all participant groups believed that the conference 
aided in achieving selected values. Therefore, the first 
hypothesis was rejected. One may conclude that participation 
at various levels in the planning and implementation of the 
conference program has made no difference insofar as con- 
feree satisfaction with the program is concerned and that 
participation at various levels in the planning and imple- 
mentation of the conference program has made no difference 
in tVie extent to which tlie conference helped conferees 
achieve selectea values. 

The second hypothesis tested was 112; Conferees 
who are assigned to committees most actively engaged h\ the 
planning ind implementation of a conference will be per- 
ceived by other conferees as more influential than those 
conferees who are assigned to committees least actively 
engaged. The data were collected from a sociometric test. 
Participant groups, at the .05 level, were not perceived as 
significantly different insofar as influence is concerned. 



Therefore, this hypothesis was rejected. Since statistically 
no one participant group nas perceived as having more influence 
on the program content and structure than another, one could 
conclude that centrality to decision making may not be crucial 
or important in affecting participation. 

The third hypothesis tested was H3: Conferees who 
are assigned to committees most actively engaged in the 
planning and implementation of a conference will be per- 
ceived as progressively more inf luentiar-from the beginning 
to the end of a conference than conferees Avho are least 
actively engaged. The data were collected from a sociometric 
test. Each participant group was con^ared with conferee 
perceptions of that group over the four tests to discern if 
perceived influence changed during the course of the conference. 
Participant groups, at the .05 level, were not perceived 
as significantly different insofar as influence over time is 
concerned. Therfore, the hypothesis was rejected. 
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CHAPTER I 



BACKGROUND 

Introduction 

This chapter is presented In four basic parts. 
First, the statement of the problem, second, the signifi- 
cance of the problem, third, a review of related literature, 
and fourth, hypotheses derived from the literature. 

Statement of the Problem 

It Is often contended by educators of adults, that 
adults who attend conferences should participate In the 
planning and execution of their program. If this contention 
Is to be accepted, procedures that will maximize such 
participation must be explored. 

This study probed into partlclpatlonal factors 
affecting outcomes of a conference program planning process. 
The overall purpose of this study was to assess the effect 
of various levels of conferee participation in the planning 
process. More specifically, the objectives were (1) to 
assess conferee ascribed conference effectiveness as 
affected by differences in partlclpatlonal activities and 
(2) to assess whether conference participants who were 

ERIC 



more central to program decision making were perceived by 
other conferees as more influential than those who were 
less central. 



Significance of the Problem 

Adult educators have been involved in serious 
discussions concerning the how, why, amd who of participa- 
tion for many decades • The American Association for Adult 
Education closed its first decade of existence with a book 
directly concerned with democratic free choice as it applies 
to the field*""" A "First Principle" of adult education had 
been articulated internationally by the Adult Education 
Committee of the British Ministry of Reconstruction in a 
book commonly called The 1919 Report . This first principle 
is posited as being 

The fact that adult education is concerned with men 
and women of more or less mature experience, who are 
conscious either of their own needs or of social needs, 
gives to it a special character. Adult education will 
clearly thrive only under conditions which allow of 
the fullest self-determination on the part of the 
students as regards the studies to be pursued, the choice 
of the teacher, and the organization of the class. Our 
proposals, therefore, are framed with a view to ensuring 
the maximum liberty to students and establishing the 
right relation between the students, the teachers and 
the bodies providing education — a relation which should 
be one of cooperation.^ 



Adult Education and Democracy (New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1936 ) . 

2 

A Design for Democracy (London: Max Parrlsh and 
Co,, 1956;, p. 149. 



Boyle has expanded the principles to include 



several other factors. One of which, specifically, his 

Principle number six, is that 

Democratic processes should be used whenever possible 
in planning the program. Democratic group processes 
are based on the conviction that everyone who is 
affected by a policy, decision or a program should 
share in its maicing.^ 

There appears little in the way of definitive 
statements by educators which can be extrapolated to infer 
logical disagreement with the inherent goodness of parti- 
cipatory democracy in general education. More specifically, 
adult educators appear to have universally accepted the fact 
of participation in program planning as well as assuming 
positive benefits derived from the process. 

Not only do educators desire to meet with potential 
students in order to ascertain their desires but 
there is a universally held view that participation 
in program planning by community members as well as 
adult educators is good in itself. The benefits 
flowing from participation are many. When individual 
students participate, (1) they have greater responsi- 
bility in the enterprise because they have helped in 
its creation; (2) they may be led to recognize needs 
which before were not consciously felt; and (3) planning 
can be as much a learning experience as can direct 
instruction. ^ 

Much of the literature of adult education recognizes 
the fact that it is oft-times difficult if not impossible 



^Patrick G. Boyle, "Plaiining with Principles," 
Adult Education , Vol. 9, No. 1 (Autumn, 1958), p. 22. 

Jack London, "Program Development in Adult Education, 
in Handbook of Adult Education in the United States , ed. 
by MalcoliT' S Knowles ( phi noo«rN. /^dult Educctic"^ Association 
of the USA, I960), p. 67. 



to Involve all potential learners in all phases of the program 

planning process. However, few would disagree that 

There is practically unanimous agreement in all studies 
that the maximum (feasible) involvement of potential 
and actual constituents in program building produces 
the best results ,5 

Welden stresses the positive benefits of confei?ee 

participation in conference program planning, "Participant 

representation in program planning for conferences enables 

the adult educator to develop more effective learning 

situations than would otherwise be possible."^ Bruner 

et al . stress the effectiveness of committees in program 

planning for adult education. 

The use of advisory committees in program planning 
... is one of the most nearly universal procedures 
practiced by adult education agencies. Schools, 
libraries, community colleges, the Cooperative Extension 
Service and many voluntary agencies all employ it to a 
greater or lesser extent. It is frequently an effective 
device for insuring a more democratic participation 
in program building than would otherwise occur. ' 

■i 

This study sought to discover if the active partici- 
pation of conference constituents as members of various 
conference committees , did, in fact , produce results that 
were different from the results obtained from those consti- 
tuents who participated to a lesser degree. 

5 

Edmund deS. Brunner and Associates, An Overview 
of Adult Education Research (Washington, D.C.: Adult 
Education Association of the USA, I967), p. 99. 

^J. Eugene Welden, ^'Program Planning and Program 
Effectiveness in University Residential Centers" ( unpub^^uShed 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, Chicap:o, 1966). 



Brunner and Associates, p. 133- 
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Review of the Literature 

In a cursory analysis of the concept participation, 
one finds that In a democratic society, such as ours is 
purported to be, a great deal of divergence exists in the 
attempts to define participatory democracy* Participation 
by all citizens in all walks of life, in all activities 
which concern the citizen as a member of a viable society 
has been a source for debate. 

Definitive statements concerning citizen participa- 
tion begin with the Oxford Universal Dictionary. The 
definition of citizen contains the noun5 inhabitant, member, 
and native. The definition of participation contains the 
verbs partaking and sharing, as well as the verb phrase 
(participle phrase) taking part in some action or matter. 
Citizen participation can, therefore, be defined as being 
a process in which a member (of a community) takes an 
active part. The definition infers an action process, by 
an individual, in partnership with all others in a group. 
Spiegel, has written, '^Citizen participation is the process 
that can meaningfully tie programs to people." Goldblatt 
has posited citizen participation as being, . . a wide 
variety of speciric activities by a variety of persons 
occupying different status positions in the clty.**^ Zurcher 

^Hans B. C. Spiegel (ed.). Citizen Participation 
in TT-rhan Develop^^^^^ ^Washington, D.C.: NTL Institute for 
Applied Behavioral Science, 1968) , p. 11* 

^ ^Harold Goldblatt, "Arguments for and Against 

ERIC 
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describes the sentiment of a Mr. G, as being, • • you've 

got to get involved and take an active part and ybuWe got 

to get together in a group. . . ."•'"'^ 

Each of the aforementioned has described citizen 

participation as being an action oriented process involving 

people or members of a .group (community). Each implicitly i 

and/or explicitly defines citizen participation in accordance 

with this writer's extrapolation from the Oxford Dictionary, 

which becomes programmatic. Such a programmatic meaning 

or definition is, "... a definition which' tells us overtly 

or implicitly that this is the way things should be.""^"^ 

Adult educators have also defined citizen participation 

In democratic institutions as being an on-going action 

process. Bruner et al . have written that 

. . . social (citizen) participation is defined as 
interaction with others in a socially defined rela^ 
tionship wherein the roles of those participating 
are more or less structured and mutually understood. 

Others seem to posit a more nebulous though meaning- 
ful "ciefinit ion. Wilson writes that, "Citizen participation 
is not an end in itself, but a means to other ends.""*"^ 

Citizen Participation in Urban Renewal," in Spiegel, op.cit p, 32, 

-'■^Louis A. Zurcher, "Selection of Indigenous 
Leadership," Genetic Psychology Monographs , Vol. 76 (1967), 
p. 31. 

"^"^Jonas P. Soltis, An Introduction to the Analysis 
of Educational Concepts (Boston: Addison Wesley Publishing 
Company, 196 0 J , p. 5 • 

12 

Brunner and Associates, p. 99. 

-^^James Q. Wilson, "The Citizen in the Renewal 
Process," Journal of Housing , Vol. 29 (19^3), p. 627. 



A federal agency deflnlulon (HUD) also conceives 
It as a means. Neither Wilson nor HUD, at this point, 
consider the qualitative aspects of the decision to 
encourage citizen participation. Both assume the inherent 
goodness or debirablllty of participation per se. There 
is a position, however, which reasons that participation is 
not a means but an end Itself. The quality of goodness 
remains implied. Edgar and Jean Cahn reason that "partici- 
pation means participation." This may appear to be somewhat 
circular, however, when understood in the context of the 
entire thought, participation can be viewed as an end in 
itself. They have written 

Citizen participation does not mean the illusion of 
participation, the semblance of Involvement, the 
opportunity to speak without being heard, the receipt 
of token benefits, or the enjoyment of stop-gap 
palliative measures. Participation means participation 
in every dimension of life, of culture, or of our 
economy, our educational system, our political system, 
our decision making processes. It means full enfranchise 
ment with respect to the totality of society's 
activities . -^^ 

There are also those who would not define citizen 

participation as any of the aforementioned. One Federal 

Act states t.iat it is . . the constructive involvement 



-^^Program Guide No. 7, Workable Program for Com- 
munlty Improvement — Answers on Citizen Pa rticipation 
(Washington, D .C . : Housing and Urban Deve lopment , Feb . , 
1966). 

•^^Edgar S. and Jean Camper Cahn, '^Citizen Partici- 
pation,*' in Spiegel, op , clt , , p. 225. 
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of citizens • • . in planning and carrying out the program."''"^ 
Such a definition can only be classed as value laden and 
inappropriate as a definition in a broad sense. Lash has* 
said, "Citizen participation means pushing officials for 
services . ^^■^'^ 

Citizen participation has also been classified as 

1 8 

lobbying. Doyle calls it a pressure group. The latter 
two. Lash and Doyle, for the purposes of this study, cannot 
be classified as definers, however, both stated what they 
meant by citizen participation and should be included as 
descriptive statements of what might be. Disagreement has 
been shown to exist concerning what citizen participation 
is. This writer postulates a simple, almost naive question. 
What is citizen participation? The question being one of 
two Issues to deal with. The second issue is deemed to be 
the question, '^Should citizens be encouraged or allowed to 
participate?" If one answers in the affirmative to this, 
there remains two further points to raise. First, why 
should citizens be allowed or encouraged, and second, how 
can they as Individuals or groups take part in the process? 
If one answers in the negative — ^"titizens should not be 
allowed or encouraged," the question, 'Why not?" remains . 
Writers su^h as Seaver as well as Edgar and Jean Cahn do 

•^^Program Guide No. 7, op. cit . 
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Goldblatt. op ^-^ ^ ^ 3^. 



^^Ibld., p. 38. 



not raise issues concerning the desirability of citizen 

participation. They assume the principle to be valid* 

Seaver has written, • . citizen participation in the 

broad sense ... is taken for granted. . . ."^^ The 

Cahn's philosophical outlook is made most clear in their 

statement of beliefs, ". . .we believe that the citizen — 

rich or poor — can make a rational and informed decision in 

allocating resources among competing priorities and 

20 

competing demands, ..." Alinsky also leaves no room 

to question the desirability of citizen participation. 

"The building of a people's organization can be done only 

21 

by the people themselves." There are others, though, who 
raise interesting points vmich become questions about the 
desirability of a gover.nment permitting citizens to partici- 
pate. Not all would agree with Goldblatt that, "Citizen 

participation is considered to be nothing less than demo- 

22 

cratic procedure. ..." 

Doyle and others imply that citizen participation 
is dysfunctional 

''■^Robert C. Seaver, "The Dilemma of Citizen Parti- 
cipation," in Spiegel, op. cit .^ p. 6l. 

^Ocahn, op. cit ., p. 213. 

21 

-^Saul Alinsky, Reveille for Radicals (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 19^6), p. 87. 

^^Goldblatt, op. cit ., p. 35. 
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citizen participation Is, In effect, a splinter group 
Instead of a clty-wlde effort. Because It Is local 
It perceives renewal in local terms; It Is a pressure 
group, a lobby for local vested Interests as opposed 
to the Interests of the total community. . • • The 
philosophy of city officials, on the other hand, is 
equal treatment of every section of the community. ^ 

Wilson also addresses himself to the possible 

dysfunctional aspects of citizen participation* 

It is not yet clear, however, whether such neighbor- 
hood groups will provide a means whereby >c4i^ens 
overcome their "alienation'' or whether they simply 
provide a forum in which citizens can give expression 
to it. These groups after all, are usually concerned 
about neighborhood, not city-wide problems. • • 

Grain and Rosenthal conclude an article with the 

statement 

If public officials are going to do the right thing, 

the people should leave them alone while they do it.^^ 

Several etchers have addressed themselves to the point that 

participation should be limited. Edelston and Kolondner 

point out what appears to be some hypocracy in at least 

one Federal Agency. 

While professing that the concept extends to planning 
of programs as well as to their implementation, the 
OEO has produced in Washington major prepackaged programs 
which have apparently been conceived and planned by 
technicians alone . '^^ 
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^^ ibid . , p. 38. 
pii 

""^James Q. Wilson, "Planning and Politics," Journal 
of the American Institute of Planners , Vol. 29 (November, 
1963), p. 24b. 

-^Robert L. Grain and Donald B. Rosenthal, "Community 
Status as a Dimension of Local Decision Making," American 
.^nninlno-lcal Rev^^w Vol. 32 (1967), p. ^84. 

Harold C. Edelston and Feme K. Kolondner, "Are 
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If true, It appears that the OEO is operating contrary to ^ 

the intent of Section 201 of the Economic Opportunity Act 

of 19514 which states 

The term "community action program" means a program 
. • . which is developed, conducted and administered 
with the maximum feasible participation of residents 
of the areas and members of the groups served. 

One must ponder the possibility that at least some of the 

bureaucrats in OEO do not really believe that citizens 

should be involved in planning. 

Edelston and Kolondner also write of their own 

experiences. Although they warn the reader • • that a 

single experience cannot lay claim to an outcome which has 

broad implications for universal application,"^'^ they Infer 

a generalization from what is not demonstrably much more 

than a .single experience when they write 

The most obvious conclusion to be drawn from our 
experience is that the road to reaching its stated 
objectives is strev/n with practical obstacles. The 
first obstacle is the apathetic response of poor 
people to the opportunity to participate in an activity 
which, at least until the implementation stage is 
reached, is primarily an intellectual exercise in 
problem solving. It raises the issue cf whether the 
very attempt to promote their participation does not 
represent the Imposition of the patronizing, pater- 
nalistic approach which the concept of "maximum feasible 
participation'^ is Intended to eradicate. Our experience 
produced no evidence that the poor are consumed with 
desire to partake of planning. Prior claims by local 
civil rights leaders to the contrary were not borne 



the Poor Capable of Planning for Themselves?" in Spiegel, 
op. cit ., p. 225. 

^^Spiegel, cit ., p. 226. 
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out by the response to the efforts to organize a 

planning group representative of Action Area 
residents • 28 

Grain and Rosenthal also raise questions about the desira- 
bility of citizen participation. From their studies they 
hypothesize 

that a city with a well educated population Is partly 
Immobilized by high levels of citizen participation 
which prevent the government from exercising the 
authority to make decisions. Citizen participation in 
the planning process means more opposition, more issues 
to be negotiated with, more people, more chance of 
failure. 

The issue, should citizens participate, appears to 
be a philosophical question. If one decides that people 
should be involved in the political process, the decision 
is usually arrived at through some analysis of a personal 
belief system. If, on the other hand, one determines that 
the involvement of people in some action which has direct 
or Indirect implications for them should in some way be 
limited, the decisipn appears to be made based on what has 
apparently been some unsuccessful participatory experience. 

Thus far an attempt has been made to demonstrate 
the reasoning concerning the questions; Should citizens 
participate?. If so, why?, and If not, why not?. There 
remains one issue (point) to analyze: How can individuals 
take part in the process of citizen participation? 



Ibid ., p. 231. 
^Crain and Rosenthal, op. cit ., p. 98^. 
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It has been reasoned that. In the i)rocess of 

attempting to develop a democratic participatory society. 

Institutions and social groups have weaned themselves from 

highly autocratic leadership patterns and have usually 

structured one of two social styles 

They have selected a paternalistic or father-substitute 
kind ox' ieadersMp, trusting the leader to make various 
kinds of decisions. In the trust that he will do things 
for the good of the group. Another tendency has been 
completely to reject leadership In the traditional 
sense and to substitute a kind of permissive, leaderless 
controlless group .30 

However, there appears to be an area of centrallty between 
the aforementioned which develops It into a continuum from 
a great deal of leadership to little or no leadership. 
Bellamy has reasoned that "In true citizen participation 
there would be a dialogue between planners and representa- 
tives of the residents . "3''- This position appears to posit 
that people should elect (appoint) representatives to talk 
for them. Some similarity seems to exist between Bellamy's 
method and some forms of representative government, Rossi 
and Dentler have analyzed the role Bellamy's residents would 
play or how they would play it. The "... maximum role to 
be played by a citizen participation movement in urban 
renewal is primarily a passive one."-^^ 

30j. R. Gibb, Grace N. Platts, and Lorraine F. 
Miller, Dynamics of Participative Groups (Washington, U.C.: 
National Training Laboratories, 1951), p. 20 . 

•^-'■Spiegel, op. cit. , p. 39. 

^^Peter H, Rossi and Robert A. Dentler, The Politics 
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Zurcher has shown how Institutionalization creeps 
into a participatory activity among people who normally 
do not have a great deal of institutional structure. Those 
who form participatory groups "... should think about 
electing a chairman, a vice-chairman, and a secretary. . . 

Sherrard and Murray discuss several ways in which 
citizens participate. Among them are picketing, boycotts, 
rent strikes, and sit-ins ."^ The Cahns have reasoned that 
citizen participation should be orderly dialogue and 
negotiation. Their statement is extremely interesting and 
enlightening in that if citizen participation is not real, 
genuine, meaningful, and total, then, "... citizen partici- 
pation takes on another 'and more sinister meaning [method]: 
civil disorder. The participants term it rebellion. "35 

HUD has published a how-to-do-lt pamphlet and has 

outlined how citizens will participate. There are five 

approved ways an individual may take part in the keystone 

of a community's "Workable Program." 

1. Inform themselves of their community's activlties- 
In-progress and contemplated — and the needs for 
improvement with respect to planning, code adoption 
and enforcement, housing, public facilities, urban 
renewal and other Workable Program activities; 



of Urban Renewal — The Chicago Findings (New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 19bl), p. 257. 

^^Zurcher, op. cit . , p . 31. 

^ Thomas D. Sherrard and Richard C. Murray, "The 
Church and Nei^hhnrhoori Community Organization," Social Work . 
Vol. 10, No. 3 (July, 1965). 

^^Cahn, op. cit ., p. 222. 
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2. assist in developing objectives and goals for 
improvement ; 

3. inventory the community resources — public and 
private, present or needed — for. accomplishing 
these objectives; 

A. learn and pursue the methods and means for achieving 
the determined goals for improvements; and 

5. serve as the medium for bringing private resources 
into the Program. ^b 

Some of those who have involved themselves in an analysis 

of participatory democracy have determined that 

participative action groups choose as one of their 
first activities a discussion of their goals; they 
decide why they have met, what activities they wish 
to engage in, what they wish the final outcome to be. 
This goal-forming, activity-choosing, activity- 
evaluating sequence is the factor which defines a 
participative group. If the group does this properly, 
many of the other characteristics of participativeness 
will follow.^' 

The very essence of democratic patterns of living is 
spontaneity, flexibility and change . . . all the 
preplanning must provide for an atmosphere in which 
members can set goals and continually modify these 
goals as new needs art seen.*^ 

Such patterns of living in democratic participatory social 

groups is not unlike that which educators have said is an 

appropriate life style for those who are involved in the 

educational process as designers of curricula, teachers, and 

learners. Bruner, in discussing a total curriculum as well 

as the design of a particular portion of the total 



•^ Program Guide No. 7, op. cit . 

^^Gibb, Platts, roller, op. cit ., p. 22. 

3^Ibid. , p. 25. 
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curriculum, has written that goals must be clear and 

measurable. He further states that a Icnowledge of the 

results of an educational experience is the essence in the 

development or acquisition of skills. 

There is a very crucial matter about acquiring a 
skill — be it chess, political savy, biology, or skiing. 
The goal must be plain; one must have a sense of where 
one is trying to get to in any given instance of 
activity. For the exercise of skill is governed by^ 
an intention and feedback on the relation between what 
one has intended and what one has achieved thus far — 
"knowledge of results." Without it, the generativeness 
of skiliedlToperations is lost. What this means in the 
formal educational setting is far more emphasis on 
making clear the purpose of every exercise, every 
lesson plan, every unit, every term, every education. 
If this is to be achieved, then plainly there will have 
to be much more participatory democracy in the formula- 
tion of lessons, curricula, courses of study, and the 
rest. For surely the participation of the learner in 
setting goals is one of the few ways of making clear 
where the learner is trying to get to. 39 

However, not all would agree with Bruner. There 

are those who do not believe participatory democracy to be 

functional in an educational setting. Nisbet has written 

the campus has become a microcosm of the national and 
international scene in the number and intensity of 
ideological issues it has assimilated during the past 
two decades. And finally, no one can miss the extent 
to which "participatory democracy" in university 
affairs has created a setting of instant and chronic 
politics that increasingly makes serious teaching and 
study impossible. 



•^^Jerpme Bruner, "The Skill of Relevance or the 
Relevance of Skills," Saturday Review (April l8, 1970), 
p. 68, 

Robert A. Nisbet, "The University Had Better 
Mind Its Own Business," Psychology Today , Vol. ^, No. 10 
(March, 1971), p- 31. 
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This writer's philosophical bent precludes agree- 
ment with those such as Nisbet. Bruner and others, most 
specifically adult educators, have articulated a position 
acceptable to those who believe in participatory democracy. 
As Schroeder has written 

Some authors emphasize the individual, some the society. 
Those who emphasize individual needs as a basis for 
goal formulation usually justify their positions either 
by pointing out that such an emphasis is the essence 
of democracy or that if the needs of the individual 
are satisfied, then the needs of society will also be 
satisfied. ^ 

Verner, Liveright and Jensen have written of the 

adult learner as one who is actively engaged In determining 

the structure of educational experiences. 

In response to these differences, adult education has 
developed a basic method of teaching-learning which 
involves the learners actively in assessing his needs, 
formulating educational objectives, designing and 
conducting learning activities, and evaluating 
outcome . 

Hallenbeck also emphasizes the action orientation 

of adult education with the statement that 

Adult education is best employed, most educators 
believe, when people are aided in obtaining the facts 
required by the specific problem, assisted in con- 
sidering all sides of the question and the various 
alternatives available, urged to make their own deci- 
sions and to Involve themselves in action to bring 
about the changes desired. ^3 



Wayne L. Schroeder, "Adult Education Defined and 
Described," in Handbook of Adult Education , ed. by Robert M. 
Smith, George F. Aker and J. R. Kidd (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1970), p. 33. 

^^Ibld. , p. vll. 

^3wilbur C. Hallenbeck, "The Role of Adult Education 
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One way that a democratic participatory process can 
be institutionalized is through the formation of representa- 
tive groups. Historically, many representativ.e social 
groups have been formalized into committees. 

After all, the committee is an Anglo-Saxon product. It 
grew up with other Anglo-Saxon forms. It was one of 
the earliest, if not the earliest, representative social 
form. It became thoroughly incorporated not only in 
our legal and governmental system but in our voluntary 
social system very early in the history of the English 
speaking people. We have now In Congress, in our 
voluntary groups, and In our jury system, a thorough- 
going series of committees which actually do, I presume, 
control our lives. If we knew where most of the authority 
in American life was generated, I presume we should . . 
discover it was in committees of one sort or another. 

Others have also posited the institutionalization 

of committees. Fauber and Laue have written that 

It is through committees that citizens carry on 
democracy's day to day business. Committees are the 
working arms of organizations. They are the means by 
which v/e are able to do things along with our neighbors, 
our fellow-citizens, fellow-church members, fellow- 
workers , fellow-parents , fellow-voters , fellow-farmers 
or executives or labor leaders or doctors or school 
administrators. We carry on much of the business of 
government and the business of business, as well as the . 
business of voluntary organizations, through committees. 5 



in Society," Psychology Today , Vol. ^, No. 10 (March, 1971), 
p. 9. 

^^E. C. Lindeman, "The Authorities, Functions and 
Limitations of Committees," in Committees : Their Purposes , 
Functions and Administration by John J. Hader and E. C. 
Lindemann (New York:' American Management Association), 
p. 11. 

As 

-^Julia Cole Fauber and Gilbert Laue, "Building 
Committees," Adult Le adership, Vol. 2, No. 4 (September*, 
1953), p. 1^. 
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Although the functions of committees are an Important 
part of any democratic organization, they are not conceived 
of as participating at every level of decision making. How- 
ever, a large part of the work-a-day organizational activi- 
ties can best be performed by the democratic device known 
as a committee. 

Any organization is going to have a great deal of work 
to do if it is to accomplish its purpose. Some of the 
work can be done by individuals, some of it can and 
must be done by the organization as a whole. The rest 
of it must be done by small working groups of individuals. 
Since the bulk of ^he work cannot be done by the total 
organization and should not be done by a single indivi- 
dual, the committee is not only the most democratic 
device we have but It is the most practical as well. 

Committees not only permeate American life during 

the citizens years of adulthood, but such a participatory 

process is pervasive in all age groups. 

Prom elementary school age on through the mature years, 
the individual in our democratic society is increasingly 
called upon to take his place along side of other people 
on committees.^'? 

The participatory process provided by committees 

structured for adult conference program planning can be 

considered an action process. In the planning of a conference 

the conference director "should have the active assistance 

of a conference committee representative of the persons or 



^°A. R. Trecker and H. B. Trecker, C o mmi 1 1 ee Co mmo n 
Sense (New York: Whiteside, Inc. amd V/llliam Morrow and 
Co., Inc., 1954), p. 6. 

^'^Ib-^d ^ 
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groups who are to attend. ..." It has also been 

written that a conference director should not only seek 

the active assistance of conference participants as members 

of advisory committees but "should be ready to be Influenced 

Zig 

by coiTimlttee findings." ^ However, the influence of selected 

committees should not be related to its numerical size. "A 

committee may consist of any number of persons. Usually 

they range in size anywhere from one to twenty with three, 

50 

five, or seven being the most frequently used number." 

"The id^al size for a committee depends on its functions."^-'- 

It has been posited that a conference committee's 
influence should be based on its function. ^"If it is a 
committee of directors quite naturally its functions will 
be different from those of a committee of management. . . ."'^ 
A conference director, who appoints committees to assist 
him, should provide clear and concise guidelines within 
which such comniittees function. "Usually the committee is 
charged with a very specific responsibility, which determines 
the purpose of lts*meeting. "-^^ 

^^Wllllam Utterback, Group Thinking and Conference 
Leadership (Rev. ed.; New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc./, 1964), p. 159. 

^^Trecker and Trecker, op. clt . , p. 45. 

5^James A. McMonagle and Emll R. Pfister, The Mem - 
bership Manual (New York: Vantage Press, 1970), p. 10 4. 
SI 

-^-^Fauber and Laue, op. cit ., p. 15. 
^^Llndemann, op. clt ., p. l6. 

53Harold P. Zelko, Successful Conference and Discussion 
Techniques (New York: McGraw-^Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957), p. 53. 
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When several conference committees are operationalized, 

the function of each committee is determined in part by its 

status. "Organizations differ in the extent to which cues 

are provided occupants of various positions making it easy 

to identify their status."-^ Such cues or symbols can be 

committee titles which reflect differing functions. Those 

responsible for formulating conference comiaittee structures 

can, by publicly charging committee members, influence the 

status and esteem of such members. "Many live in a symbolic 

environment • . . and can be stimulated to act by symbols. 
55 

..." It can, therefore, be hypothesized that committees 
whose functions are delineated by a hierarchy of increasing 
responsibility \>rill be seen as committees with a hierarchi- 
cal order of status and esteem. 

The status of a conference committee, as perceived 
by corvferees assigned to other committees as well as 
conferees not assigned committee responsibility , directly 
effects each committee member. Cooley has written of the 
"reflected or looking glass self,"^^ which is the theory 
that we tend to see ourselves as others see us. Such 
reasoning is in agreement with that of Kretch, Crutchfield 
and Ballachy 

^ Bass, op. cit ., p. 267. 
55Rose, op. clt., p. 5. / 

^ Thf^odore M. Newf^omh_. Ralph H. "Vwvne^v . and Phillip 
E. Converse, Social Psychology: The Study of Human Inter - 
action (New York: Holt, Rlnehard and Winston, Inc., 1965), 
p. 142. 
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Balance theory asserts tiaat unbalanced . . . systems 
tend to shift toward a state of balance, • . • For 
social psychology, the most significant application 
of balcince theory Is concerned with the Individual's 
affective cognitions pertaining to people and social 
objects; that is, the person's own positive or negative 
evaluation of people and objects, and his cognition 
of the positive and negative evaluative relations that 
exist among people and objects.^' 

If others see us as maintaining a certain status, 
we will see ourselves in that status position. 

It is, therefore, hypothesized that several opera- 
tionalized conference committees whose members are looked 
upon, by other conferees, as maintaining a certain status 
will look upon themselves in the same light. ^'It is thus 
the confirming responses of other people that provide 
support for perspectives."^ 

Anderson, Mawly, Miller, and Olson have written 
that "There is a strong relationship between the individual's 
self-perception of his academic and occupational abilities 
and his achievement in these areas .^^ If, therefore, there 
is a relationship between how others see us and the way we 



5^David Krech, Richard Crutchf ield, and Egerton L. 
Ballachey, Individual In Society (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc . , 1962} , p. 41. 

58 

Shlbutani Tomotsu, "Reference Groups as Perspectives, 
American Journal of Sociology , Vol. 60 (1955), pp- 562-570. 

^^Robert C. Anderson, Russell G. Mawly, Joe A. 
Miller, and Andrew L. Olson, "Parental Aspirations," 
Adult Leadership , Vol. 14 (May 1965), p- 10. 



see ourselves and we see ourselves as being responsible for 
certain conference committee functions, we should perform 
such responsibilities expeditiously. 

Summary 

In summary, one can find sufficient evidence to 
support a philosophical view concerning the participation 
of citizens In a social system. One can reason that parti- 
cipation is Inherently bad or Inherently good. However, 
adult educators havey In the main, assumed the Inherent 
goodness of the participatory process, 

A way to institutionalize democratic social partici- 
pation in adult education is through the formulation of 
advisory committees. Such advisory committees can serve 
in various levels of the educational milieu. More specifi- 
cally advisory committees csm function in conferences 
structured to deal with the adult in contemporary society. 

It can also be reasoned that the perceived influence 
of operatlonallzed conference committees is in relation to 
the function and responsibility assigned. If one is per- 
ceived by others as maintaining a high status positional 
level, one will bring one's self perception in balance 
with the perception of others. Such a self perception will 
positively affect one's ability and achievement. 

Hypotheses Derived from the Literature 

It has been posited that participation of adults 
in the various social systems which affect their day-by-day 
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lives is Inherently good. More specifically, adults should 
be encouraged to participate in the total educational 
environment. The thrust of this study was to assess the 
results of the active participation of conferees as members 
of conference committees. Such committees were assigned 
dissimilar functions at different points in time as 
explained in Chapter II. Three general hypotheses with 
associated sub-hypotheses were tested. The first general 
hypothesis and associated sub-hypotheses are: 

HI: Committees with different levels of participation 

in planning and implementing a conference will 

perceive the effectiveness of the conference 

differently. 
Sub-hypotheses in null form are: 

Hlsl: There are no differences in satisfaction of the 

learning experience among committees who varied 

in leve],s of participation. 
Hls2: There are no differences in values held among 

committees who varied in levels of participation. 
Hls3: There are no differences in the achievement of 

values among committees who varied in levels of 

participation. 

The second general hypothesis and associated sub-hypotheses 
are : 

H2: Committees with different levels of participation 
in planning and implementing a conference will 

O 
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be perceived as having different amounts of 
influenae . 
Sub-hypotheses in null form are: 

H2sl: There are no differences In perception of those 
that are most influential among committees 
who varied in their level of participation. 

H2s2: There are no differences in perception of those 
that have the best ideas among committees that 
varied in their level of participation. 

H2s3: There are no differences in perception of those 
that have participated the most among committees 
that varied in their level of participation. 

H2s4: There are no differences in perception of those 
that have exerted the most positive influence 
among committees that varied in their level of 
participation. 

H2s5: There are no differences in perceived desire to 
have informal conversations with members of 
committees that varied in their level of 
participation. 

H2s6: There are no differences in perceived desire to 
consult with members of committees that varied 
in their level of participation. 
The third general hypothesis and associated sub-hypotheses 
are : 

H3: Committees with different levels of participation 
Q in planning and implementing a conference will 
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be perceived as having different amounts of 
influence at different times throughout the 
conference • 
Sub-hypotheses in null form are: 

H3sl: There are no differences in perception, at 
different times, of those that are most 
influential among committees that varied in 
their level of participation. 

H3s2: There are no differences in perception, at 

different times, of those that have the best 
ideas among committees that varied in their 
level of participation. 

H3s3: There are no differences in perception, at 

different times, of those that have participated 
the most ainong committees that varied in their 
level of participation. 

H3s^: There are no differences in perception, at 
different times, of those that have exerted 
the most positive influence among committees 
that varied in their level of participation, 

H3s5: There are no differences in perceived desire 
at different times, to have informal conver- 
sations with members of committees that varied 
in their level of participation. 

H3s6: There are no differences in perceived desire, at 
different times, to consult with members of 
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committees that varied in their level of 
participation. 



CHAPTER II 



METHODOLOGY 

Introduction 

This chapter Is concerned with the methods used 
for conducting the study. The methodology Is divided into 
three parts: (1) selection of participants; (2) determina- 
tion of committee structure and function; (3) selection of 
learning groups and committees; and, (^) data collection, 
reduction and analysis. 

Selection of Participants 

The population used for this study was comprised 
of all those who participated in the Florida Institute for 
Correctional Educators. The Institute (conference) was 
held in Tallahassee, Florida from the seventeenth of May 
1971 through the fourth of June 1971. The project was 
sponsored jointly by the Florida Division of Corrections, 
the Florida Board of Regents and the Florida State University 
Department of Adult Education. This writer was appointed 
project director by the head of the Department of Adult 
Educ at ion. 

Participants were selected by the Florida Division 
of Corrections fr^"^ several correctional institutions 

28 
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In the state • The number from each Institution was deter- 
mined by the size of an institution's educational program 
as compared with the size of the total state correctional 
education effort* The Institutions represented and the 
number of participants from each were as follows: Apalachee 
Correctional Institution (8), Avon Park Correctional Insti- 
tution (^), DeSoto Correctional Institution (2), Florida 
Correctional Institution (7), Florida State Prison (10), 
Glades Correctional Institution (^), Road Prison (l), 
Sximter Correctional Institution (1^). The total number 
of conference participants, used for this study, was fifty. 
(One participant was not Included In the total, since his 
Job description was not that of teacher.) 

Determination of Committee 
Structure and Function 

To probe Into the effect of various levels of 
conferee participation in program planning, a methodological 
design was formulated to assign conference participants to 
committees that were given different levels of responsi- 
bility In the planning and Implementation of the conference. 
A programmatic definition fcr the concept committee, used 
for the purposes of this study was, 

A committee may be defined as a group of persons limited 
In membership by selective appointment, usually ' 
appointed by some superior authority, and having joint 
responsibility for Inquiry, deliberation, decision. 
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action, sponsorship, or related activities in regard 
to matters assigned to them. ^ 

The nomenclature used for the various conference 
committees, arranged In order of decreasing responsibility 
was: the Planning Committee, the Steering Committee and 
the Feedback Committee. A residual group, composed of 
conferees not assigned to these three committees became 
the experimental Control Group. The Control Group was 
designated the lowest In potential influence since no 
specific responsibilities were assigned to it. 

The Planning Committee was composed of ten persons, 
six of whom became conference participants, selected by 
the Florida Division of Corrections to work with the 
conference director in making decisions regarding the policy 
to guide the conference. Such policy decisions concerned 
the general content of the conference. More specifically, 
the function of the Planning Committee was to determine, 
prior to the start of the conference, substamtive subject 
matter deemed most appropriate for inclusion in the con- 
ference program. 

The conference director held two pre-conference 
planning sessions with, the Planning Committee. During 
these sessions this committee identified the subject 
matter and the amount of time to be devoted to each as 
follows: how institutional change is brought about (405S), 

Arthur Dunham, Community Welfare Organization 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell'Co., 195b), p. 390. 

O 
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counselling techniques (20?), Inmate resocialization (20S8), 
and Instructional techniques (2055). The Planning Committee 
also suggested a number of methodological considerations 
to the conference director; Among these was that some 
time be provided for a dialogue between conferees and 
available custodial staff as well as inmates. Upon estab- 
lishing operational policy and identifying substantive 
subject matter, this committee ceased to function, however, 
their contributions to the pre-conference planning were 
made known to all conference participants. An example of 
their participation can be found in Appendix A. 

The Steering Committee was structured to be the 
second most influential committee. This committee, selected 
as described in the next section of the chapter, was composed 
of five members. They operated under the broad policy 
guidelines set by the Planning Committee and made, after 
the start of the conference, day-by-day operational decisions. 
At various points in time during the conference, the Steering 
Committee met and evaluated the Planning Committees policy 
decisions. The Steering Committee suggested to the conference 
director conference content not formalized by the Planning 
Committee. As a result of operational decisions arrived at 
by all Steering Committee members, the conference director 
added to the conference program such things as participant 
discussions with administrators from che central office, 
selected custodial personnel, selected inmates and other 
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appropriate program inclusions. An example of the Steering 
Committee's participation can be found in Appendix B. 

The Feedback Committee was compo&ed of. five sub- 
committees of three members each. They were selected as 
described in the next section of this chapter. It was 
structured to be the least influential committee functioning 
during this conference. Members were conferees not directly 
involved in the making of policy or operational decisions. 
Their function was to provide specific inputs to be used by 
the Steering Committee in the formulation of operational 
decisions. More specifically, the Feedback Committee's 
function was to indirectly Influence each Steering Committee 
member's operational decisions through suggesting program 
inclusions for consideration by the Steering Committee and 
by the conference director. 

All conferees not directly or indirectly involved 
in making policy or operational deqisions were considered 
as the Control Group. 

Selection of Learning Groups 
and Committees 

At the start of the conference five learning groups 

with ten participants in each were formed. Planning 

Committee members attending the conference were assigned to 

each of the learning groups on a random basis so that at 

least one and no more than two would be in any given 

learning group. Since five learning groups were formed 
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and there were six members' of the Planning Committee, 
one learning group had two Planning Committee members 
assigned. Of the learning group members who had not been 
on the Planning Committee, one was randomly selected from 
each group to serve on the Steering Committee. The Feed- 
back Committee, as previously mentioned, was In actuality, 
five separate Feedback Committees, one In each learning 
group. Each of the five committees was composed of three 
randomly selected members from each learning group and 
not assigned to either of the other two committees. As 
described earlier, their function was to provide Informa- 
tion amd feedback to their Steering Committee member for 
his consideration in day-to-day conference decision making. 
The Steering Committee member who was to receive their 
input may or may not have had brief conferences with those 
responsible to give feedback, 

A schema portraying the distribution of committee 
members in the several learning groups is found in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 

DISTRIBUTION OF COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS FOR EACH 
LEARNING GROUP 

_ _ ( 

Committee Learning Groups 

12 3^5 

Planning 11112 

Steering 1' 1 1 1 1 

Feedback 3 3 3 3 3 

Control 5 5 5 5 5 

n = 10 10 10 10 10 
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Data Collection, Reduction 
and Analysis 

An educational conference evaluation form developed 
by Eugene Welden, at the University of Chicago, was used 
to collect the data which attempted to assess conferee 
ascribed conference effectiveness. A copy of this instru- 
ment can be found in Appendix C. This instrument, as used, 
contained four sub-parts: Satisfaction, Importance of 
Values to Individual, Achievement of Values, Additional 
Information. After receiving the evaluation form, on the 
last day of the conference, each conferee was asked to note 
on the front sheet his committee function. Those forms 
with no notation were placed in the Control Group. 

These data were scored in the following way: The 
first part of the Welden Scale contained the variable 
Satisfaction which was composed of thirty statements. One- 
half (fifteen) of the statements were positive and one-half 
were negative. The respondents were requested to circle a 
number, one through five, for each of the thirty statements. 
An example of these statements is as follows: 

Strongly Agree Un- Disagree Strongly 
Agree decided Disagree 

The purposes of 
this program wem 

clear to me 5^32 1 

The objectives of 
this program were 

not realistic 5^32 1 
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For purposes of ease in responding to each statement, 

all positive statements were ranked from five. Strongly 

Agree, to one. Strongly Disagree, The negativp statements 

were reversed with a weight of one being awarded to Strongly 

Agree and a weight of five awarded to Strongly Disagree. 

An example of the scoring is as follows: 

Strongly Agree Un- Disagree Strongly 
Agree decided Disagree 

The purposes of 
this program were 

clear to me 5^32 1 

The objectives of 
this program were 

not realistic 12 3^ 5 

The next two parts of the Welden Scale contain the 
variables. Importance of Selected Values and degree to which 
the conference helped in the Achievement of Selected Values. 
Each of these variables contained twenty- ar statements. 
Under Selected Values the respondents were asked to circle 
one number for each statement ranging from a four. Very 
Important, to one. Unimportant • An example of these state- 
ments is as follows: 

Very Slightly Unim- 

Important Important Import ant port ant 

Increasing effective- 
ness In my chosen 

profession is 4 3 2 1 

/ 

Under the part of the Welden Scale dealing with 
Achievement of Values a parallel statement was responded to. 
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The respondents were asked to circle one number for each 

statement ranging from a four. Very Well, to one. Not at 

All. An example of these statements is as follows: 

Very Fairly Not 

Well Well Well at All 

(This conference) 

Increased effectiveness in my 

chosen profession 4 3 2 1 

The data were coded onto IBM cards and analyzed by the 
Florida State University, Mathematics Computer Facility. 
Satisfaction, Selected Values, and Achievement of Values 
were analyzed on the BMDOIV (Analysis of Variance for One- 
Way Design-Version of May ^, 1965 Health Sciences Computing 
Facility) UCLA. The Additional Information section was 
used to collect data on the demographic attributes age, edu- 
cation, number of conferences attended and sex. The data 
was run on the BMDOID (Simple Data Description Version of 
ivlay 20, 1964 Health Sciences Computing Facility ) UCLA. 

Conferee perceived influence was determined by 
analyzing a sociometric test developed specifically for 
the Florida Institute for Correctional Educators (see 
Appendix D). The instrument was derived from classic socio- 
metric techniques in cooperation with Irwin Jahns and G. Ray 
Worley, both of the Department of Adult Education, Florida 
State University. The instrument was used to collect data 
on six perceived characteristics: A. Most Influential, 
B, Best Ideas, C. Participated the Most, D. Most Positive 

ERIC 
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Influence, £• Informal Conversations, and Like to Consult. 
This soclometrlc Instrument was administered four times 
during the conference; at the end of the first, week, at 
the end of the second week, in the middle of the third 
week and at the end of the third week. 

These data were collected and analyzed in the 
following manner: the conference participants were 
divided into five learning groups. Each learning group 
had ten members. A group member's name was placed on only 
those instruments which were scored by other members of his 
group. The participants were asked to rank order three 
group members, excluding himself, either 1, 2, or 3 for six 
Characteristics as follows: 

A. Prom the list below, identify and ramk order (1, 2, 
3) three people you feel have been most Influential 
in your group discussions. 

B. Prr.m the list below, identl^fy and rank order (1, 2, 
3) three people you feel have had the best ideas 
during the group discussions. 

C. Prom the list below, identify and ramk order (1, 2, 
3) three people you feel have participated the most 
in your group discussions. 

D. From the list below, identify and rank order (1, 2, 
3) three people you feel have exerted the most 
positive influence in directing your group 
discussion. 
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E. Prom the list below, Identify and rank order (1, 2, 
3) three people with whom you would like to have 
Informal conversations . 

P. Prom the list below, Identify and rank order (1, 2, 
3) three people with whom you would like to consult 
about the content and procedures used In the 
Institute . 

After an administration, a group member's total 
ranking for each characteristic was determined. Since a 
ranking of 1 denoted a higher order than a ranking of 2 
and 2 a higher order than 3, an Inverse multiplier was used 
to determine the total. The number of 1 rankings was 
multiplied by 3, the number of 2 reinkings was multiplied 
by 2, and the number of 3 rankings was multiplied by 1. 
All of the products were then added to obtain a total score 
and divided by the number of group members scoring, Por 
example, if on the first test for the first characteristic, 
a conferee was given two ranks of 1, thz^ee ranks of 2 and 
one rank of 3, the total would be 13, with a mean score of 
2.17 or 31 divided by 6. The mean scores derived for all 
members of each participant group were added, then divided 
by the number of group members. Because of the multiplier 
effect, an inverse relationship among rankings of 1,2 and 
3 exists. The closer a mean score is to 1, the lower it 
was considered. The data were punched on IBM cards and a 
one way analysis of variance was used to determine 
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differences among participant groups for each of the six 

2 

Characteristics, The data were analyzed and signif icsmce 
determined for each characteristic for all participant 
groups on each test. The data were analyzed by the Florida 
State University Mathematics Computer Facility on the 
BMDOIV (Analysis of Variance for One-Way Design-Version 
of May 4, 1965 Health Sciences Computing Facility) UCLA, 

An analysis was also performed to determine signi- 
ficance of the effects of time on perceptions held toward 
each participant group. All participant groups were 
analyzed for all characteristics for each sociometric test. 
The data were run on BMD02V (Analysis of Variance for 
Factorial Design-Version of July 22, 1965 Health Sciences 
Computing Facility) UCLA, 



"^BMDOIV - Analysis of Variance for One^Way Design- 
Version of May 4, 1965 Health Sciences Computing Facility, 
UCLA, 



CHAPTER III 



PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF DATA 

Introduction 

This chapter is presented In three parts. First, 
the demographic attributes of the study population are 
presented and analyzed. Second, data concerning conferee 
attitudes toward the Florida Institute for Correctional 
Educators Is presented and analyzed. Finally, an analysis 
of conferee perception of the Influence held by each committee 
and the control group Is presented. 

Demographic Attributes 

In an effort to determine the attributes of the 
conferees attending the Institute for Correctional Educators, 
data on the variables age, sex, number of conferences 
attended and education were collected. These data were then 
used to develop profiles of the attributes of each partici- 
pant group. These data are presented in Table 2. 

Since the Planning Committee was appointed by the 
Florida Division of Corrections prior to the selection of 
all other conference participants, it could not be assumed 
that the Planning Committee was demographically representa- 
tive of those educators ^^ttf^ndi no; the conf^-^^r.ce . Analysis 
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TABLE 2 

SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS IN 
THE FLORIDA INSTITUTE PGR CORRECTIONAL EDUCATORS 



Characteristic Planning Steering Feedback Control Total 
Committee Committee Committee Group 





No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No 


. % 


No. 


% 


Age 








60 














21-35 


2 


33 


3 


10 


66 


13 


54 


28 


56 


36-55 


3 


50 


1 


20 


k 


27 


11 


46 


19 


38 


55-plus 


1 


17 


1 


20 


1 


7 






3 


6 


Education 






















High School 














1 


4 


1 


2 


Some College 










1 


7 


1 


4 


2 


4 


Baccalaureate 






3 


60 


4 


27 


6 


25 


14 


28 


Grad. Study 


6 


100 


2 


^10 


10 


66 


16 


67 


33 


66 


Number of 






















Conferences 






















Attended 








60 




60 










None 


1 


17 


3 


9 


14 


59 


27 


54 


1 


2 


33 


1 


20 


2 


13 


3 


12.5 


8 


16 


2 


2 


33 






3 


20 


3 


12.5 


8 


16 


3 










1 


7 


2 


8 


3 


6- 


H 






1 


20 










1 


2 


5 














1 


4 


1 


2 


6 


1 


17 














1 


2 


7 or more 














1 


4 


1 


2 


Sex 






















Male 


3 


50 


5 


100 


14 


93 


22 


92 


44 


88 


Female 


3 


50 






1 


7 


2 


8 


6 


12 



of the demographic data confirmed that the Planning Com- 
mittee did have a different demographic profile than all 
other participant groups. 
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Age 

Analyzing the variable age. It was found that 
56 percent of the conferees were In the age group 21-35 j 
38 percent were In the age group 36-55 and 6 percent were 
over 55 years of age* The Steering Committee, Feedback 
Committee and the Control Group each had a roughly similar 
profile. However, of the Planning Committee members, 33 
percent were 21-35, 50 percent were 36-55 and 17 percent 
were over 55 years of age. 

Education 

Analyzing the variable education, it was found that 
6 percent of the conferees had less than a baccalaureate 
degree, 28 percent had a baccalaureate degree and 66 
percent were Involved in graduate study. The Feedback Com- 
mittee and the Control Group each had a similar profile, 
while of the Steering Committee members, 60 percent had a 
baccalaureate degree and 40 percent were involved in graduate 
study. However, 100 percent of the members of the Planning 
Committee were involved in graduate study. 

Number of Conferences Attended 

Analyzing the variable, number of conferences 
attended, it was found that 5^ percent of the conferees 
had attended no other conferences while 32 percent had 
attended one or two oth^v conferences and 1^ percent had 
attended more than three conferences. The Control Group 
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had a similar profile* The Steering Coimni ;tee and the 
Feedback Committee were essentially similar to each other. 
Sixty percent of the Steering Committee had not attended 
any other conference, 20 percent had attended one and 20 
percent attended four other conferences. Of the Feedback 
Committee members 60 percent had not attended any other 
conference while 13 percent had attended one, 20 percent 
had attended two and 7 percent had attended three other 
conferences. Seventeen percent of the Planning Committee 
members had not attended any other conference, while 33 
percent had attended one, 33 percent had attended two and 
17 percent had attended six other conferences. 

Sex 

In analyzing the variable sex it was found that 88 
percent of the conferees were males and 12 percent females 
The Control Group was 92 percent male and 8 percent female 
while the Feedback Committee was 93 percent male and 7 
percent female. All of the Steering Committee members 
were male. The Planning Committee was equally divided 
between the sexes (50 percent male and 50 percent female). 

Summary of Demographic Attributes 

Analyzing the variable age, it was found that 
approximately two-thirds of the Planning Committee were in 
the 36-55 age group while a majority of the members of all 
other participant groups were in the 21-35 age group. An 



analysis of the variable education shows that all of the 
members of the Planning Committee were involved In graduate 
study, while a majority of the Steering Committee were 
not. It was found that while a majority of the Feedback 
Committee, the Control Group and the conferees as a whole 
were Involved in graduate study, some of the members were 
without a baccalaureate degree. The variable, number of 
conferences attended, shows that while most of the Plan- 
ning Committee had attended one or two conferences, most 
of the members of all other participant groups had not 
attended any other conference. In analyzing the variable 
sex, it was found that one-half of the Planning Committee 
were females while all members of the Steering Committee 
were males. Males also comprised c. majority of the members 
of all other participant groups . 

A perusal of the demographic attributes in Table 2 
demonstrates, therefore, that members of the Planning 
Committee were generally older, with a higher educational 
level, had attended more conferences, and were more equally 
represented by both sexes than all other participant groups. 

Conference Effectiveness 

Overall conference effectiveness was determined by 
analyzing conferee responses to three parts of the Welden 
Scale. The three parts analyzed were Satisfactions, Importance 
of Values and Achievement of Values. 
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Satisfactions 

The variable Satisfaction contained thirty state- 
ments. Respondents were asked to rank each statement on a 
continuum from one. Strongly Disagree to five. Strongly 
Agree, The mean scores all clustered on the positive side 
of the continuum between undecided and agree. The results 
are reported in Table 3. 

/ 

TABLE 3 

ANOVA OF OVERALL CONFERENCE SATISFACTION BASED ON / 
SELECTED CRITERIA AS ASCRIBED BY EACH 
PARTICIPANT GROUP ON A FIVE POINT 
SCALE 





Planning 


Peedb ack 


Feedback 


Control 




Committee 


Cominlttee 


Committee 


Group 


Criterion: 


(n=6) 


(n=5) 


(n=15) 


(n=2i») 


Satisfaction: 










M 


3.^5 


3.73 


3.56 


3.^9 


SD 


.ill 


.25 


.^7 


.58 




(F = .37 


df = 3,^6) 






There 


was, at the 


.05 level, no 


significant 


differ- 



ences among the Planning, Steering and Feedback Committees 
or the Control Group in conference satisfaction. Each 
participant group tended to be satisfied jiith the conference 
The results found in Table 3 lead this researcher to fall 
to reject the null hypothesis; 
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Hlsl: There are no differences in satisfaction of the 
learning experience among committees who varied 
In levels of participation. 

Importance of Values and 
Achievement of Values 

The variables Importance of Values and Achievement 
of Values each contained twenty-four statements. For 
the Importance of Values, respondents were asked to rank 
each statement on a continuum from one. Unimportant, to 
four. Very Important. For the Achievement of Values, 
respondents were asked to rank each statement on a continuum 
from one. Not at All, to four. Very Well^ All participant 
group means fell between very Important and Important on the 
variable Importance of Values and between very well and 
well on the variable. Achievement of Values. The results 
are reported in Table ^. 

It was found that the Importance of Selected Values 
was generally ranked as something more than just important 
to the participant groups. It was also found that the 
conference more than fairly well helped all participant 
groups achieve their values i 

The results found in Table 3 lead this researcher, 
at the .05 level, to fail to reject the null hypothesis, 
Hls2 and Hls3 which are as follows: 

There are no differences In values held among 
committees who varied in levels of participation; 
and 
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ANOVA OP SELECTED VALUES HELD BY CONFEREES AND THE 
ACHIEVEMENT OP SELECTED VALUES BY EACH COMMITTEE 
AND THE CONTROL GROUP ON A FOUR POINT SCALE 



Criterion 


Planning 
Committee 


Steering 
Committee 


Feedback 
Committee 


Control 
Group 




(n«6) 


(n»-5) 


(n«15) 


(n-24) 


Selected 
Values 

M 
SD 


3.41 
.36 
(P » .77 


3.10 
.29 
df = 3,46 


3.35 
.34 


3.30 
.40 
NS 


Achievement 
of Values 

M 
SD 


2.47 
.93 
(F » .21 


2.63 
.57 
df « 3,46) 


2.36 
.60 


2.43 
.67 
NS 



There are no differences In the achievement 
of values among committees who varied In 
levels of participation. 



Summary of Findings Regarding 
Conference Effectiveness and 
General Hypothesis Hi 

An analysis of the data gleemed from the Welden 

Scale leads this researcher to fail to reject the three 

null sub-hypotheses which are as follows: 

Hlsl; There are no differences in satisfaction of the 

learning experience among committees who varied 

in levels of particlpaticn. 
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Hls2: There are no differences In values held among 

coromittees who varied In levels of p.articipation. 
His 3: There are no differences In the achievement of 
values among committees who varied in levels 
of participation. 
Since at the .05 level, no significant differences 
could be found between any of the participant groups, the 
general hypothesis guiding this portion of the study was 
also rejected. This hypothesis was stated as follows: 
HI: Committees with different levels of partici- 
pation in planning and implementing a conference 
will perceive the effectiveness of the conference 
differently. 

Conferee -Perceived Influence 

A sociometric test (see Appendix D) was used to 
assess conferee -perceived influence. This sociometric 
test contained six component parts to assess conferee 
opinions who in their committee they perceived as being 
A. Most Influential, B. Best Ideas, C. Participated the 
Most, D. Most Positive Influence, E. Informal Conversa- 
tions, and F. Like to Consult. Four administrations of 
the test were conducted: at the end of the first week, at 
the end of the second week, during the middle of the third 
week and at the end of the third week of the conference. 
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First Soclometrlc Test 

Analysis of the first soclometrlc test, given at 
the end of the first week of the conference, disclosed no 
significant differences among all participant groups for 
each characteristic. The data are outlined in Table 5. 



TABLE 5 

ANOVA OF INFLUENCE ASCRIBED BY CONFEREES TO SELECTED 
CHARACTERISTICS OF MEMBERS IN EACH CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE ON A THREE POINT SCALE 
(FIRST SOCIOMETRIC TEST) 



Characteristic Committee 







Pl£inning 


Steering 


Feedback 


Control 






(n-6) 


(n-5) 


(n=15) 


(n=24) 


A. Most 


M 


1.63 


1.76 


1.62 


1.30 


Influential 


SD 


.83 


.72 


.92 


.80 






(F » .93 


df » 3,k6 




NS 


B. Best 


M 


1.99 


1.40 


1.95 


1.88 


Ideas 


SD 


.27 


.43 


.65 


.78 






(F » .93 


df « 3,46) 




NS 


C. Partici- 


M 


1.20 


1.26 


1.49 


1.25 


pated the 


SD 


1.15 


1.21 


.67 


1.04 


Most 




(F » .24 


df » 3,46) 




NS 


D. Most 


M 


1.69 


1.09 


1.67 


1.78 


Positive 


SD 


.97 


1.11 


.65 


.79 


Influence 




(F « 1.02 


df « 3.46) 




NS 


E. Informal 


M 


1.79 


2.25 


2.04 


1.92 


Conversa- 


SD 


.59 


.56 


.43 


.54 


tions 




CF « .92 


df » 3,46) 




NS 


P. Like to 


M 


2.11 


2.03 


1.76 


1.69 


Consult 


SD 


.66 


.61 


.72 


.77 






(F = .70 


df - 3,^6) 




NS 
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Since no significant differences existed among all 
participants groups for all characteristics the following 
null hypotheses were not rejected: 

H28l: There are no differences In perception of those 
that are most influential among committees who 
varied In their level of participation. 

H2s2: There are no differences In perception of those 
that have the best Ideas sunong committees that 
varied in their level of participation* 

H2s3^ There are no differences in perception of those 
that have participated tne most among committees 
that varied in their level of participation, 

H2s'}: There are no differences in perception of those 
that have exerted the most positive Influence 
among committees that varied in their level of 
participatl on. 

H2s5: There are no differences in perceived desire to 
have Informal conversations with members of 
committees that varied in their level of 
participation. 

H2s6: There are no differences Insperceived desire to 
consult with members of committees that varied 
in their level of participation. 



Second Soclometrlc Test 

Analysis of the second soclometrlc test^ crl vph at 
the end of the second week of the conference, disclosed no 
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significant differences among all participant groups for 
all the characteristic except for P. Like to Consult. The 
data are outlined in Table 6. 

TABLE 6 

ANOVA OP INPLUENCE ASCRIBED BY CONFEREES TO SELECTED 
CHARACTERISTICS OF MEMBERS IN EACH CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE ON A THREE POINT SCALE 
(SECOND SOCIOMETRIC TEST) 



Characteristic Committee 







Planning 
(n-6) 


Steering 
(n»5) 


Feedback 
(n«15) 


Control 
(n*>24) 


A. Most 


M 


1.9^ 


2.36 




1.56 


1.49 


Influential 


SD 


.29 


1.32 




.93 


.89 






(P » 1.52 


df - 


3.46) 


NS 


B. Best 


M 


2.09 


1.50 




1.77 


1.74 


Ideas 


SD 




.87 




.66 


.94 






(P - .54 


df - 


3,46) 




NS 


C. Partici- 


M 


l.iJO 


i.8:j 




1.55 


1.46 


pated the 


SD 




1.14 




.71 


.92 


Most 




(P « .29 


df « 


3,46) 




NS 


D. Most 


M 


2.55 


1.52 




1.86 


1.60 


Positive 


SD 


.54 


.50 




.70 


.99 


Influence 




(P - 1.53 


df « 


3.46) 




NS 


E. Informal 


M 


2.14 


1.95 




1.99 


1.79 


Conversa- 


SD 


.43 


.72 




.62 


.68 


tion 




(F « .61 


df ■ 


3.46) 




NS 


P. Like to 


M 


2.40 


1.68 




2.10 


1.63 


Consult 


SD 


.44 


.32 




.35 


.85 






(P « 3.18 


df « 


3.46) 


>.05 



Since no significant differences existed among all 
participant groups for all characteristics but characteristic 
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P. Like to Consult, the following null hypotheses were not 
rejected: 

H2sl: There are no differences In perception of those 
that are most Influential among committees who 
varied in their level of participation. 
H2s2: There are no differences In perception of those 
that have the best Ideas among committees that 
varied in their level of participation. 
H2s3: There are no differences in perception of those 
that have participated the most among committees 
that varied in their level of participation. 
H2s4: There are no differences in perception of those 
that have exerted the most positive influence 
among committees that varied in their level of 
participation. 
H2s5: There are no differences in perceived desire to 
have informal conversations with members of 
committees that varied in their level of 
participation. 
For characteristic F. Like to Consult, the Plan- 
ning Committees' mean score was the highest, 2.^0, and 
the Control Groups' the lowest, I.63. The Feedback 
Committees^ mean score was 2.10 and the- Steering Committees* 
was 1.68, Since significcmce on the variable. Like to 
Consult, did exist the null hypothesis H2s6: 
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There are no differences In perceived desire 
to consult with members of committees that 
varied in their level of partlclpat.ion, 
was rejected. 

Third Soclometric Test 

Analysis of the third soclometric test, given 
during the middle of the third week of the conference, 
disclosed significant differences among all participant 
groups for characteristics A. Most Influential, B. Best 
Ideas, and D. Most Positive Influence. No significant 
differences were discovered among all participant groups 
for characteristics C. Participated the Most, E. Informal 
Conversations and F. Like to Consult. The data are out- 
lined in Table 7. 

Since no significant differences existed among all 
participant groups for characteristics C. Participated the 
Most, E. Informal Conversations, arid F. Like to Consult, 
the following null hypotheses were not rejected • 

H2s3: There are no differences in perception of those 
that have participated the most among committees 
that varied in their level of participation. 
H2s5: There are no differences in perceived desire to 
have Informal conversations with members of 
committees that varied in their level of 
participation. 
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TABLE 7 

ANOVA OP INFLUENCE ASCRIBED BY CONFEREES TO SELECTED 
CHARACTERISTICS OF MEMBERS IN EACH CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE ON A THREE POINT SCALE 
(THIRD SOCIOMETRIC TEST) 



Characteristic Committee 



Planning Steering Feedback Control 
(n=6) (n=5) (n=15) (n»2l) 



A. Most 


M 


2. 


07 


2.10 


1. 


90 


1.32 


Influential 


SD 




'♦5 


.12 


• 


75 


.90 






(F* 


« 1.03 


df - 3,16) 






>.05 


B. Best 


M 


2. 


21 


2.30 


1. 


85 


1.25 


Ideas 


SD 




32 


.57 


• 


81 


.92 






(P* 


« 1.23 


df = 3,16) 






>.05 


C. Partici- 


M 


1. 


33 


1.71 


1. 


51 


1.68 


pated the 


SD 




16 


.51 


• 


95 


1.00 


Most 




(F* 


- .29 


df - 3,16) 






NS 


D. Most 


M 


2. 


01 


2.53 


1. 


78 


1.13 


Positive 


SD 




50 


.36 


• 


81 


.79 


Influence 




(F* 


■= 3.57 


df = 3,16) 






>.05 


E. Informal 


M 


1. 


68 


1.60 


1. 


93 


1.66 


Conversa- 


?,D 




98 


.57 


• 


51 


.92 


tion 




(P* 


»• .11 


df » 3,^6) 






NS 


P. Like to 


M 


2. 


11 


1.61 


1. 


88 


1.75 


Consult 


SD 




35 


.92 


• 


62 


.55 






CP* 


» .89 


df « 3,16) 






NS 



H2s6: There are no differences in perceived desire to 
consul t- with members of committees that varied 
in their level of participation.. 
For characteristic A. Most Influential, the 
Steering Committee mean score was the highest, 2.^0, and 
the Control Group the lowest, 1.32. The Plauoning Committees' 
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mean score was 2.07 and the Feedback Committees^ was 1.90. 
Since significance on the variable, most Influential, did 
exist, the null hypothesis H2sl: 

There are no differences 1ft perception of those 
that are most Influential among committees 
who varied in their level of participation, 
was rejected. 

For characteristic B. Best Ideas, the Steering 
Committees* mean score was the highest, 2.30 and the Control 
Groups* the lowest 1.25* The Planning Committees' mean 
score was 2.24 and the Feedback Committees' was I.85. 
Significant differences among all participant groups did 
exist, therefore, the null hypothesis H2s2: 

There are no differences in perception of 
those that have the best ideas among committees 
that varied in their level of participation, 
was rejected. 

For characteristic D. Most Positive Influence, the 
Steering Committees' mean score was the highest, 2.53 and 
the Control Groups' the lowest, 1.^3. The Planning Com- 
mittees* mean score was 2. OA and the Feedback Committees' 
was 1.78. Since significance on the variable, most posi- 
tive Influence did exist, the null hypothesis H2s^: 
There are no differences in perception of 
those that have exerted the most positive 
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Influence among committees that varied In their 
level of participation, 
was rejected. 

Fourth Soclometrlc Test 

Analysis of the fourth soclometrlc test, given at 
the end of the third week of the conference, disclosed 
significant differences among all participant groups for 
characteristics A. Most Influential, and E, Informal Con-- 
ver3atlons# No significant differences were discovered 
among all participant groups for any other characteristic. 
The data are outlined In Table 8, 

Since no significant differences existed among all 
participant groups for all characteristics but character- 
istic A. Most Influential and £• Informal Conversations, 
the following null hypotheses were not rejected: 

H2s2: There are no differences In perception of 

those that have the best Ideas among committees 
that varied In their level of participation. 
H2s3: There are no differences In perception of 

those that have participated the most among 
committees that varied In their level of 
participation. 
H2s4: There are no differences In perception of 
those that have exerted the most positive 
Influence among committees that varied In their 
level of participation. 
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TABLE 8 

ANOVA OP INFLUENCE ASCRIBED BY CONFEREES TO SELECTED 
CHARACTERISTICS 0? MEMBERS IN EACH CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE ON A THREE POINT SCALE 
(FOURTH SOCIOMETRIC TEST) 



Characteristic Committee 







Planning 
(n»6) 


Steering 
(n»5) 


Feedback 
Cn«15) 


Control 
(n»2l) 




M 




J. • 1 ^ 


1 87 


1 I1 


Influential 


SD 


.12 


.'«3 


.87 


.80 






(F » 2.78 


df « 3,'*6) 




>.05 


B. Best 


M 


1.90 


1.91 


1.97 


1.39 


Ideas 


SD 


.28 


.97 


.81 


.95 






(F » 1.73 


df » 3,'«6) 




NS 


C. Partici- 


M 


1.83 


1.71 


1.36 


1.11 


pated the 


SD 


.50 


.96 


.75 


1.05 


Most 




(F - .51 


df « 3,16) 




NS 


D. Most 


M 


2.05 


1.60 


1.93 


1.56 


Positive 


SD 


.22 


.91 


.80 


.83 


Influence 




(F » 1.08 


df = 3,16) 




NS 


E. Informal 


M 


2.22 


1.53 


2.1I 


1.58 


Conversa- 


SD 


.50 


.36 


.56 


.87 


tion 




(F = 2.81 


df » 3,16) 




>.05 


F. Like to 


M 


1.83 


2.30 


1.93 


1.77 


Consult 


SD 


.91 


.11 


.81 


.65 






(F - .78 


df - 3,16) 




NS 



H2s6: There are no differences In perceived desire to 
consult with members of committees that varied 
in their level of participation. 
For characteristic A. Most Influential, the Planning 
Committees' mean score was the highest, 2.3^ and the Control 
Groups* the lowest, 1.41. The Feedback Committees' mean 
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score was 1.87, and the Steering Conunlttees* was 

Since significance on the variable, most influential, did 

exist, the null hypothesis H2sl: 

There are no differences in perception of those 
that are most influential among committees who 
varied in their level of participation, 
was rejected* 

For characteristic E. Informal Conversations, the 
Planning Committees' mean score was the highest, 2.22 and 
the Steering Committees* the lowest, 1.53. The Feedback 
Committees* mean score was 2.14 and the Control Groups* 
was 1.58, Since significance on the variable, informal 
conversations, did exist, the null hypothesis H2s5: 

There are no differences in perceived desire 
to have informal conversations with members of 
committees that va-led in their level of 
participation, 
was rejected. 

Summary of Datn, on Sociometric 
Tests and General Hypothesis H2 

Analysis of each sociometric test given during the 
conference disclosed only minimal differences among all 
participant groups. The first test discovered no significant 
differences. The second test disclosed a significant 
difference for one characteristi-j, P. Like to Consult, The 
third test disclosed significant, differences for char- 
acteristics A. Most Influential, B. Best Ideas, and D, Most 
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Positive Influence. The fourth test disclosed significant 
aifferehces for'characteristi A. Most Influential and 
fi. Informal Conversations. Since the general hypothesis H2 i 
Committees with different levels of participation 
In planning and implementing a conference will 
be perceived as having different amounts of influence, 
was not supported by the data, it was rejected. 

Conferee^Perceived Influence 
Over Time 

Conferee perceived influence over time wa^ studied 
-by analyzing the rank of each committee for each test given. 
An attempt was made to discover if perceived influence 
changed for each committee from the beginning to the end 
of the conference. The data for each characteristic, or 
factor, for all four sociometric tests were analyzed for 
each participant group. ^ 

Planning Committee Tested 
Over Time 

Analysis of the four sociometric tests for the 
Planning Comjnittee disclosed no significant differences 
among all sociometric tests for any characteristic. The 
data are outlined in Table 9. 



BMD02V - Analysis of Variance fcr Factorial Design - 
Version of July 22» 19^5* Health Sciences ComDUt^nor T?p^.ntty, 
UCLA. 
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TABLE 9 

ANOVA OP INFLUENCE ASCRIBED OVER TIME BY CONFEREES TO 
SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OP PARTICIPANT GROUP 
MEMBERS ON A THREE POINT SCALE 
C PLANNING COMMITTEE) 



Characteristic 




So dome trie 


Test 








1 


2 


3 


4 


A. Most 
Influential 


M 


1.63 
(F » 1.58 


1.9^ 


2.07 


2.3'* 


B. Best 
Ideas 


M 


1.99 
(F » 1.16 


2.10 
df « 3,15) 


2.2i| 


1.90 
NS 


C. Partici- 
pated the 
Most 


M 


1.20 
(F » .77 


l.MO 
df « 3,15) 


1.33 


1.83 


D. Most 

Positive 

Influence 


M 


1.69 
(P » 1.11 


2.35 
df - 3,15) 


2. Oil 


2.05 
NS 


E. Informal 
Conversa- 
tion 


M 


1.79 
(F « .90 


2.1^* 
df « 3,15) 


1.68 


2.22 
NS 


P. Like to 
Consult 


M 


2.11 
(F = .15 


2.i»0 
df « 3,15) 


2.1A 


1.83 



Since no significant differences existed for the 
Planning Committee over time for all characteristics, the 
following null hypotheses were not rejected: 

H3sl: There are no differences in perception, at 
different times, of those that are most 
influential among committees that varied in 
their level of participation. 
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H382: There are no differences In perception, at 

different times, of those that have the best " 
Ideas among committees that varied In their 
level of participation. 

H383: There are no differences In perception, at 

different times, of those that have participated 
the most among committees that varied In their 
level of participation. 

H3s^: There are no differences In perception, at 

different times, of those that have exerted the 
most positive Influence among committees that 
varied In their level of participation. 

H3s5: There are no differences In perceived desire 

at different times, to have Informal conversa- 
tions with members of committees that varied 
In their level of participation. 

H336: There are no differences In perceived desire, at 
different times, to consult with members of 
committees that varied In their level of 
participation. 

Steering Commit ee Tested 
Over Time 

Analysis of the four soclometrlc tests for the 
Steering Committee disclosed no significant differences 
among all soclometrlc tests for any characteristic. The 
data are outlined In Table 10. 
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TABLE 10 

ANOVA OP INFLUENCE ASCRIBED OVER TIME BY CONFEREES TO 
SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANT GROUP 
MEMBERS ON A THREE POINT SCALE 
(STEERING COMMITTEE) • 



Characteristic 








So dome trie 


Test 










1 




2 


3 


H 


A. Most 
Influential 


M 


1. 

(P 


76 
= 


86 


2.36 
df » 3,15) 


2.07 


2.34 
NS 


B. Best 
Ideas 


M 


1. 

(F 


HQ 

« 1. 


56 


1.50 
df ■ ■?.12) 


2.30 


1.91 
NS 


C. Partici- 
pated the 
Most 


M 


1. 

(F 


26 


H5 


1.83 
df » 3,12) 


1.71 


1.71 
NS 


D. Most 

Positive 

Influence 


M 


1. 

(F 


09 

= 3. 




1.52 
df « 3,12) 


2.53 


1.60 
NS 


E. Informal 
Conversa- 
tion 


M 


2. 

(F 


25 

= 1. 


52 


1.95 
df = 3,12) 


1.60 


1.53 
NS 


F. Like to 
Consult 


M 


2. 
(F 


03 

» 1. 


06 


1.68 
df - 3,12) 


1.6H 


2.30 
NS 



Since no significant differences existed for the 
Steering Committee over time, for all characteristics, 
the following null hypotheses were not rejected: 

Hiisl: TLere are no differences in perception, at 

different times, of those that are rr?05t influential 
among committees, that varied lu their level of 
participation. 
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H3s2: There are no differences In perception, at 
* different tiraea» of those that- have the best 

ideas among committees thai vcrled In their 

level of participation. 
H3s3: There are n' differences In perception, at 

different times, of those that have participated 
^ the most among committees that varied In their 

le^el of participation. 
H3s4: There are no differences in perception, at 

different times, of those that have exerted the 

most positive Influence among committees that 

varied In their level of participation. 
H3s5: There are no differences in perceived desire 

at different times, to have Informal conversations 

with members of committees that varied in their 

level of participation. 
H3s6; There are no differences in perceived desire, at 

different times, to consult with members of 

committees that varied in their level of 

participation. 

Peedb£.ck Committee Tested 
Over Time 

Analysis of the four soclometrlc tests for the 
Feedback Committee dioclosed no significant differences 
among all soclometrlc tests for any characteristic. '.Tie 
data are outlined in Table 11. 



TABLE 11 

ANOVA OP INFLUENCE ASCRIBED OVER TIME BY CONFEREES TO 
SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANT GROUP 
MEMBERS ON A THREE POINT SCALE 
(FEEDBACK COMMITTEE) 



Characteristic Soclometrlc Test 







1 


2 


3 


4 


A. Most 
Influential 


M 


1.62 

(F « .64 


1.56 
df = 3,^2) 


1.90 


1.87 
NS 


B. Best 
Ideas 


M 


1.95 

(F » .24 


1.77 
df « 3,42) 


1.85 


1.97 
NS 


C. Partici- 
pated the 
Most 


M 


1.49 
(P » .32 


1.55 
df - 3,42) 


1.5^ 


1.36 
NS 


D. Most 

Positive 

Influence 


M 


1.67 

(P » .51 


1.86 
df - 3,42) 


1.78 


1.9? 
i\J 


E. Informal 
Conversa- 
tion 


M 


2.04 

(P » .47 


1.99 
df » 3,42) 


1.93 


2.14 
NS 


P. Like to 
Consult 


M 


1.76 

(P «=' .64 


2.10 
df - 3,^2) 


1.88 


1.93 
NS 



Since no significant differ^ ces existed for the 
Feedback Conunittee over time, for all characteristics, tl e 
following null hypotheses were not rejected: 

H33lJ There are no differences In perception, at 

different times, of those that are most Influential 
among committees that varied In their level of 
partlclnatlon. - — - 
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H3«2: There are no differences In perception, at 
. - different times, of those that have the best 
ideas among committees that varied in their 
level of participation. 

tt3s3: There are no differences in perception, at 

different times, of those that have participated 
the most among committees that varied in their 
level of participation. 

H3sk: There are no differences in perception, at 

different times, of those that have exerted the 
most positive Influence among committees that 
varied in their level of participation. 

H3s5: There are no differences . i perceived desire 

at different times, to have informal conversa ^ 
tions with members of committees that varied 
in their level of participation. 

H3s6: There are no differences in perceived desire, 
at different times, to consult with members of 
committees that varied in their level of 
participation. 

Control Group Tested Over Time 

Analysis of the four soclometric tests for the Con- 
trol Group disclosed a significant difference among all 
soclometric tests for the characteristic B. Best Ideas. No 
significant difference wps fiisnovered for* any nf.her char- 
acteristic. The data are outlined in Table 12. 
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TABLE 12 

ANOVA OP INFLUENCE ASCRIBED OVER TIME BY CONFEREES TO 
SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANT GROUP 
MEMBERS ON A THREE POINT SCALE 
(CONTROL GROUP) 



Characteristic Soclometrlc Test 



A. Most M 1.30 1A9 1.32 l.H 
Influential (F = .35 df » 3,69) NS 

B. Best M 1.88 1.71 1.25 1.39 
Ideas (F « 3-'»5 df » 3,69) >.05 

C. Particl- M 1.25 l.^S 1.69 I.'*'* 
pated the (F » 1.60 df » 3,69) NS 
Most 

D. Most M 1.78 1.60 1.13 1.56 
Positive (F a .91 df » 3,69) NS 
Influence 

E. Informal M 1.92 1.79 1.66 1.58 
Conversa- (F » I.60 df = 3,69) NS 
tlon 

P. Like to M 1.69 I.63 1.75 1.77 

Consult (F « .19 df » 3,69) NS 



Since no significant differences existeu for the 
Control Group for all characteristics but B. Best Ideas, 
the following null hypotheses were not rejected: 

H3sl: There are no differences in perception, at 

different times, of those that are most inflnentlal 
among committees that varied in their level of 
pai-ticipation. 
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H38?; Tliere are no differences in perception, at ^ 

- different times,, of those that have participated . . 

the nost among committees that varied in their 

level of participation, 

HSs'l: Th.ere are no differences in perception, at 

different times, of .:hose that have exerted 

the most positive influence among committees 

that varied in their level of participation. 

H3s5: There are no differences in perceived desire at 

different times, to have informal conversations 

with members of committees that varied in their 

level of participation. 

H3s6: There are no differences in perceived desire, 

at different times, to consult with members of 

committees that varied in their level of 

participacion. 

For characteristic B. Best^Ideas, the first test 

mean score was the highest 1.88 and the third test the 

lowest, 1.25. The second test mean score was 1.71 and the 

fourth test was 1.39. The Control Group was perceived as 

having better ideas at the beginning than at the end of the 

conference. Therefore the null hypothesis H3s2: 

There are no differences in perception, at 

different times, of those that have the best 

ideas among committees that varied in their level 

of participation, 
was rejected. 
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f 

Summary of Committees Tested Over 
Time and General Hypothesis H 3 ' 

Analysis of all committees tested over time dis- 
closed a significant difference for the Control Group in 
one characteristic ^ B. Best Ideas. The Control Group was 
perceived as having better ideas at the beginning than at 
the end of the conference. No significant differences 
existed for any other participant group for all other 
characteristics. Therefore^ the general hypothesis H3: 

Committees with different levels of participation 
iii planning and Implementing a conference will 
be piercelved as having different amounts of 
Influence at different times throughout the 
conference, 
was rejected. 



CHAPTER IV 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

This chapter Is organized into three parts. Part, 
one deals with the objectives and methodology of the study. 
Part two deals with findings related to the demographic 
attributes of conference participants, the testing of the 
general hypotheses which formed the basis of this study 
and conclusions. Part three deals with limitations of the 
study, implications for research and practice as well as 
suggestions for the design of research in the area of 
participation. 

Objectives and Methodology 

Objectives of the Study 

Much of the rhetoric of educatoi^s of adults revolves 
around the principle that learners should participate in 
planning their educational prograjn. In order to deter- 
mine the validity of such rhetoric, this study probed into 
selected learner partlclpational factors and their effect 
on learner ascribed educational effectiveness. More speci- 
fically, the objectives of this study were, (1) to atsess 
conferee ascribed conference effectiveness as affected by 

69 
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differences in partlclpatlonal activities and (2) to 
assess whether can^ference participants vfhd^^^^ most central 
to program decision making were perceived by other conferees 
as more influential than those who were least central* 

Methodology 

The Florida Institute for Correctional Educators was 
conducted by the Department of Adult Education, Florida 
State University, under the Joint sponsorship of the Florida 
Division of Corrections and The Florida Board of Regents. 

The Institute was comprised of fifty educators from 
the several Florida correctional institutions. Prior to 
the start of the conference, the Florida Division of Cor- 
rections selected ten educators, six of whom became parti- 
cipants, to serve on the conference Planning Committee • 
Two planning sessions were held with members of the committee 
and the conference staff. At the beginning of the conference, 
the Steering Committee aind the Feedback Committee were 
randomly selected from conferees who had not participated in 
the Planning Committee. Those conferees not selected for 
any other participant group were placed in the study Control 
Group . 

The Weld^n Scale was used to measure conference 
effectiveness. This instrument measured conference effec- 
tiveness on the following three items: Satisfactions, Values 
^rA Achievement ^=»'^n.es. A one-way analysis of t'ariance 
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was used to analyze these data. The second objective , to 
assess ddnferee perceived influencev was ineasured by a^ " 
socloaetrlc Instrument developed specifically for this 
conference. It meaisured six perceived characteristics, 
A. Most Influential, B. Best Id^as, C. Participated the 
Most, D. Most Positive Influence, E. Informal Conversa- 
tions, amd F. Like to Consult. A one-way analysis of y 
variance was used to smalyze these data. 

Findings and Conclusions 

The findings of this study are presented In two 
parts: first, demographic attributes of the study popula- 
tlon; second, the tests of general hypotheses and conclusions 
di dwn • 

Demographic Attributes of 
Study Population 

Analyzing the variable age. It was found that 

approximately two-thirds of the Planning Committee were In 

the 36-55 age group, while a majority of the members of all 

other participant groups were In the 21-35 age group. An 

analysis of the variable education sho.fs that all of the 

members of the Planning Committee were Involved In graduate 

study, while a majority of the Steering Committee was not. 

It was found that while a majority of the Feedback Committee, 

the Control Group and the conferees as a whole were Involved 

in graduate study, some of the members w^t^a without a 

baccalaureate degree. The variable, number of conferences 
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attended, shows that while most of the Planning Committee 
-had attended one or two eonferehces, most of ' the raenrtjer^ 
of all other participant groups had not attended any other 
conference* In analyzing the variable sex, one finds that 
one-half of the Planning Committee were females while all 
members of the Steering Committee were males* Males also 
comprised a majority of the members of all other participant 
groups* A perusal of the demographic attributes in Table 2 
demonstrates, therefore, that members of the Planning 
Committee were generally older, with a higher educational 
level, had attended more conferences, and were more equally 
represented by both sexes than all other partlclpauit groups* 

Tests of Hypotheses 

The first general hypothesis tested was His 

Committees with different levels of participa- 
tion in planning and implementing a conference 
will perceive the effectiveness of the conference 
differently* 

Data used to test this hypothesis were collected from parti- 
cipant responses to the Welden Scale (see Appendix C), No 
significant differences, at the .05 le^el, were discovered 
among ail participant groups for Satislw ction, ^Importance 
of Values to Individual or Achievement of Values, All 
participant groups tended to be satisfied with the con- 
ference and all participant groups believed that the 
conference aided in achieving selected values. Therefore, 
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the first general hypothesis was rejected. One may conclude 
that participation at various levels In the planning and 
Inclement at Ion cf the conference program has made no 
difference Insofar as conferee satisfaction with the program 
la concerned and that participation at various levels In the 
planning and Implementation of the conference program has 
made no difference In the extent to which conferees per- 
ceived the conference as being helpful In the achievement 
of selected values. 

The second general hypothesis tested was H2: 

Committees with different levels of participation 
In planning and Implementing a conference will 
be perceived as having different amounts of 
Influence . 

The data were collected from participant responses to the 
soclometrlc test developed specifically for the conference. 
Participant groups, at the .05 levQl, were not perceived as 
significantly different Insofar as influence Is concerned. 
Therefore this generaj, hypothesis was rejected. However, 
minimal differences were discovered. On the first test, 
none of the characteristics were significantly different. 
On the second test characteristic P. Like to Consult was 
significantly different with the Planning Committee per- 
ceived as the most positive participant group. On the third 
test characteristic A. Most Influential, B. Best Ideas and 
D. Most Positive Influence were significantly different. 

er|c 
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For each of tnese characteristics the Steering Conuaittee 
was perceived as the most positive participant group. On 
the fourth test, characteristic A. Most Influential and 
E. Informal Conversations were significantly different. 
For each of these characteristics, the Planning Committee 
was perceived\s the most positive group. There appeared 
to be some vacillation of participant perception between 
the Planning Committee and the Steering Committee. Of a 
total of twenty-four (6 characteristics x ^ tests) possible 
characteristic differences, six were significantly different 
with the Planning and Steering committees each perceived 
for three characteristics as the most positive participant 
group. Though the data were not statistically significant, 
one could postulate that there appears to be some difference 
in how those conferees who are more involved in program 
planning and Implementation (Planning and Steering) are 
perceived as opposed to those conferees who are less 
involved (Feedback and Control). However, since statis- 
tically no one participant group was perceived as having 
more influence on the program content and structure than 
another, one could conclude that centrality to decision 
making may not be the only crucial or important variable 
In affecting participation. \ 
The third general hypothesis tested was H3: 

Committees with different levels of participation 
In planning and implementing a conference will 
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be perceived as having different amounts of 



Influence at different times throughout the 



conference. 



The data were collected from participant responses to the 
sociometrlc test developed specifically : or the conference. 
Each participant group was compared with conferee perceptions 
of that group over the four tests to discern If perceived 
Influence changed during the course of the conference. 
Participant groups, at the .05 level, were not perceived 
as/^lgnlflcantly different Insofar a:; influence ever time 




Is concerned. Therefore, the general hypothesis was rejected. 
However, a significant difference for characteristic B. 
Best Ideas was found in testing the Control Group. This 
group was found to be perceived as having bette* ideas at 
the beginning of the conference than at the end. One may 
conclude that as the conference progressed those conferees 
not assigned to any^ participatory activity were perceived 
as having a decreasing degree of Ideational ability. 

Limitations of the Study ^ Implications 
and Suggestions 

Limitations of the Study 



should be identified and kept in mind for more meaningful 
Interpretation. 




Certain limitations concerning the investigation 
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The population for this study was selected by 
administrators in the Florida Division of Corrections and 
represented less than one-half of all educators in the 
Division, The criteria used by the administrators for 
selecting conference participants was not made entirely clear, 
however, a random selection of participants seemed to be 
precluded. The demographic data provided descriptive 
information of all the participants. Since the findings, 
indicated by the demographic data, do not demonstrate that 
the Planning Committee, selected by the Florida Division of 
Corrections, was representative of the total population, one 
must question the extent to which they represented the needs 
and concerns actually felt by correctional educators. 

The conferees spent three weeks in one housing 
area, the Driftwood Motel, Tallahassee, Florida.. They were 
released from their obligation for attendance only at the 
end of each week for a brief weeKend respite. Their level 
of participation was defined structurally althought an attempt 
was made to assess the effects of such different levels of 
participation. I.e., policy making, planning and implementing 
the conference. Since the participatory activities were 
structured by this researcher, some bias may have been 
Introduced. Also, due to a high degree of socializing 
' which was not controlled, much physical and psychological 
participation was not measured or considered by the research 
design. Partlclpajits not assigned to any committee may 
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have had various degrees of influence. That is, the Control 
Group members, because of their social behavior may have 
exerted undesirable informal Influences on various committee 
members which could not have be^en taiken into account in 
assessing the data* 

Implications 

Implications for Research and 
Practice 

The analytical orientation of this study was based 
on that part of the rhetoric of adult educators dealing 
with the inherent goodness of allowing adult ^learners to 
participate in the planning and implementation of their 
educational program. The nature of this rhetoric precludes 
an orientation which separates ^research from practice. In 
researching the feasibility of allowing adults to participate, 
one must structure participatory experiences for adults. 
The dearth of studies precludes a comparative analysis. 

It appears that from the findings, the extent to 
which conferees participate in plauining and lmplemen|;ing 
a conference has little effect on conference outcomes. 
However, the following questions remain unanswered. Would 
the conference have been rated as satisfactory if no 
conferees participated in the planning and Implementation? 
Would the conferees have achieved their values to a greater 
or lesser decree with no DartlclDation? Would structured 
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participant groups be perceived, by other conferees, 
differently with other types of structured participatory 
activities? 

The look of the future in adult education will be 
determined by the nature of today's research and Its impact 
on the research of tomorrow. This study demonstrates the 
practicality of research in the participational activities 
of adults in education. The effect of this study on the 
practitioner of adult education may reinforce attitudes 
held dear in the past. Such reinforcement may be dysfunc- 
tional. For those educators who do not believe adults are 
able to plan their own educational activity, this study 
will serve as support. For those who are ambivalent con- 
cerning the participation of adults in education, this 
study will not sway. However, for those who firmly hold 
to the concept of participation, this study should encourage 
further research to support their Qontention. 

Suggestions for the Design of 
Future Research in the Area 
of Participation 

In an effort to help answer the questions raised 
In the previous section, it is suggested that .conferences 
of varying lengths, from one day to three weeks, be 
structured as follows; 

1. A Planning Committee be randomly selected from 

future conferees and a pre-ccnference plcnr.ir.5 

session conducted. 
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2. 



A Planning Committee and a Steering Committee 



randomly selected frrm future conferees and a 



pre-conference planning session conducted. 



3. 



A Planning Committee , Steering Committee, and a 



Feedback Committee randomly selected from future 
conferees and a pre-conference planning session 
conducted. 

4. All conferees serve as a Planning Committee .and the 
planning session conducted at the beginning of a 
conference . 

5. A mailed questionnaire provided to each of the 
preceding combinations in lieu of the planning 
session. 

6. No conference participatory activity structured. 

The preceding combinations of participatory activities 
could be structured for one day conferences, two day confer- 
ences and conferences of other time lengths. The Welden 
Scale could be administered during the last two hours of 
each conference. The socloraetric test can be administered 
as often as future researchers desire, however, this 
researcher recommends that the best be administered to 
only the first five of the recommended possibilities and In 
relatively even time blocks. For example, a one or two day 
conference could have only one test administered. Con- 
ferences of more than two days can have two or more sociometrlc 
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tests administered, a one week conference might be tested 
on the second and last day. ' 

The best structured participatory activity should 
be found for each of the differing conference time periods, 
therefore, this researcher suggests that no comparison, 
for purposes of discovering a best structure, be made 
between conferences of differing time periods. The best 
participatory structure should be found for each period 
of time. Such an effort would not be an easy research 
project. It would take several years to complete and may 
only be possible at large centers for continuing education. 
However, a slow deliberate start would be better than no 
start at all. Perhaps on^could start by analyzing one 
day conferences. Arvi^her may analyze conferences of one 
week's duration. However, a start Is made, let us continue 
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The following Is an abstract of the pre-lnstltute 
planning committee conference held at Florida State Prison, 
Ralford, Florida on February 4, 1971. Participants were 
Pr-* ''lin M. Semberger, Mary Lisle King, and G. Ray Worley 
from The Department of Adult Education, Florida State Uni- 
versity, as well as Wilson Bell, Walt J. Folardeau, Elmer 
Hlnes, Ty Jordan, Marshall Maddbx, Douglas Romine, Michel 
Schotter, Jessie Swift, Kathleen Traywick, and Gloria 
Ward, representing teachers in the Florida Division of 
Corrections. Permission to make responses public could 
not be obtained, therefore anonymity was given all. The 
statements as reported are brief since no attempt was made 
to transcribe the entire session from recordings made. Each 
paragraph denotes the demarcation between participants. 

"What is the role of the counselor? Should 
counseling be client or institution centered? Limitations 
of certain techniques in the institutional setting. The 
institution has some unique learners. We are more geared 
to cognitive structure. How can the teacher deal with 
changes in the affective domain also? Concerning the 
racial problem: How can you build consensus among 
diverse races? How ;^^!^1 with the homosexual problem?- 
What could;, can, should, education be doing as part of 
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a pre-*re lease problem? Can the education department be 

used as a means of reintegration of the inmate?" 

"How to deal with the long sentence inmates who 

have been in prison for 10-15 years. !Ihese men have a 

different attitude. How to deal with exchange of cultural 

values in clads. How to provide post-secondary, non-traxisfer 

enrichment courses. These would be for men who want to go 

beyond the GED and for those who don*t want to go to Junior 

College. This plsui could, include courses such as: Sociology; 

>» 

Community Relation; Commercial subjects, such as usage of 
English and Gramir.':. i.s)ols are used in outside world, 

social and ci/ic competencies. Selection and placement of 
learn, r3. There is need for more inmate input on school 
placement. Closeness or distance of instructor with the 
population with whom they work. Should the instructor 
become a surrogate father? How should this be different 
in correctional education?" 

"There is need for resocialization in other areas 
of prison work. "Kiis should include other officers as 
well. There is two different worlds between the school and 
the wing (where the men live). Education should be con- 
sidered in the placement and handling jf Inmates by the 
custodial officers. There is need for pre-release education 
for everyman. The present program is very selective. The 
present policy Is to give a release a suit, twenty-five 
dollars and a bus ticket." 
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Materials should be adult oriented. There would be 
some value In the workshop for teachers to get together and 
share materials. Teachers could work together to develop 
course outlines and materials. At the Institute^ let the 
participants have an experience in a group so they could 
go back and use the ideas. Let the counselors try to pro^ 
duce a counselors handbook, a guide to counselors. This 
would be an outline handbook for untrained counselors. More 
of lay counselor's handbook. . Let part of the Institute be 
structured. It could be a condensed three weeks version of 
study on such as: Theories of learning; Psychology of 
Criminology, etc. Devote the morning hours to getting hard 
facts. Have a display booth. Label materials, so can see 
what each Institution is doing or using. Also request chief 
"'suppliers to have a display. In making up coui^se outlines, 
have written behavioral objectives. Need to verbalize 
what kind of change we desire in terras of a value system. 
Responsibility for others. We need to identify values 
Important to develop in inmates ^ and to learn how to teach 
these. Perhaps to use role play. We need tD try to pull 
in other agencies and see where these other agencies can 
help us in corre'ctions . Such as: rehabilitation. Adult 
Education, Adult Vocational education. How use local agencies 
in educational program?" 

"Improve working relations between employees or 
departments. Need more workshops and psychological training 
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for all eiqployees rather than Just custody. Team classifi- 
cation. Team made up of education officer, work supervisor, 
classification officer, dorm officer, custodial officer. 
Deal with discipline. When a man goes to the box. 
Library - more central location for drawing source materials, 
i^eed a better source of leaxming materials. Ways to: 
(1) Expand school release program to go to Junior College. 
Need to help men to complete their AA degree. (2) Get 
more community involvement in inmate welfare. Business; 
fraternal organizations. (3) Find methods of post-release 
followup. What are men doing when they get out? Whether 
they take advantage of the programs offered?" 

"Uniqueness of our students. Part of the problem 
is in our materials, so little for adults, less for cor- 
rect*3onal education. Promote closer relationship with 
the outside community. How to cooperate better?" 

"Teachers bring and share materials. What are we 
trying to do? Horizontal and vertical communication. 
Include admin is t rat i(^ and other supervisors. Need to 
share feelings. How change; can be brought about? Men who 
can make change and will. Problem people with security 
risks completing college degrees." 

"Censorship and recovery of library books within 
the Institution. More coordination of preparation of 
courses^ and the libro.- > Teacher may assign subjects, but 
don't have books, although could get them. Use of library 
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by Inmate. They can only spend forty-five minutes In the 
library on their own time. As a teacher It Is Impossible 
to make assignments requiring research. Men steal books from 
one another, and from the library — walk out with them. 
Have several days amnesty. Also problem about mutilation. 
Maintain comprehensive telephone directory depository— to 
help Inmate work out parole plans, to locate employers. 
Need a law library. A room with typewriters and materials 
for doing research. Can use typewriters for typing writs. 
Administration could deal with this as policy." 

"Counseling program, many people are problem inmates* 
Counsel with them, reality counseling. Help individual 
adjust to institution and supervision. Many Inmates are 
antl or dyssocial. How to handle the dogmatism of Job 
supervisors. Many inmates want to take Junior College 
courses, but not the Liberal Arts; rather, management, etc. 
Need programs like airframe and power plant, prepare them 
immediately for a vocational plan* Change of time span for 
GVR (achievement examination). It la currently administered 
every 3 months In order to qualify for GED This makes the 
students test-oriented. Plus, it is too much paper work 
for the staff. Therefore, there Is need for ^^^ter tima 
span between administering the GVR. GVR was chosen In the 
summer of 19 j8. More on the baslo of trying to find some- 
thing to use . ' 
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"Need to do something with evaluation of the total 
program. Have an outside team come In and evaluate us; 
similar to accreditation. Should be an impartial evaluation. 
Don't have tools for evaluation." 

^'Librarian visit In school and instruct In how to 
use the library correctly. Also library appreciation. Three 
thousand five hundred men in Florida State Prison, yet only 
10% in school. Yet have not idea how to use the card 
catalogue and references." 

"Change academic year, to allow breaking period of 
about one month, to permit pre-planning by the teacher. 
Have teacher develop courses, with instructional objectives." 

"As state agency, have line/staff organization." 

"Need administration together. See great differ^ince 
In most institutions. If there Is a strong supervisor of 
education In an institution, he can do what he wants to do. 
Perhaps need to get the Central office to say that there will 
be a pre-school planning period." 

"Have to go through 30 pages of paper to get a Federal 
project approved in FDC. Question whether it would be possible 
to have a letter from the Central office to the effect that 
the people on the planning cummlttee be in Tallahassee at 
the Institute? Seems policy is for those with a temporary 
certificate to attend." 

"Need help in designing first institute to help 
most experienced teachers. Develop criteria ^*or correctional 
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officers at the Academy. Vital to bring In people higher 
up In the hierarchy. Training members there to go back and 
share Information, ideas — be part, of staff development." 

"Fifty percent of teachers have a temporary certi- 
ficate. Have to agree to give time." 

"Present educational supervisors were the former 
recreation leaders. When they Instituted the new program, 
they Just moved them into the new slots. Some have superior 
supervisors^ Have problem with institutional pressures. 
Most say, 'don't rock the boat.' 'Don't make waves.'" 

"Educational system ought to be under the State 
Department of Education. To do this, would mean changes 
structurally. Central office educators are dependent on 
non-educators. When the chips are down, the central office 
supports the superintendent." 

"Remember, the education division is only two years 
old. There were/are no job specification for educators in 
the system. Teachers have to strive to get along with the 
custodial staffs" 

"Should we wry to involve some custodial persons in 
the Institute* How to affect change in them?" 

"Greatest need is lack of effective leadership." 

"Need change in structure. A mandate from Talla: ass 

"How to form change groups. Get professionally 
trained people who can help train teachers to develop skills 
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similar to those of a community change agent. Need help 
fMm experts." 

"Invite book companies to put on displays. Don't 
Invite Noble and Noble — they have nothing in Adult Education. 
Cambridge is also poor* Find those in Adult Education — 
Behavioral Research, Palo Alto; La Follete — for the slow 
learner." 

"Resource persons do not have ivory tower people. 
Want input people who know what exists and -who have some 
success in their work. Want something like old classes, 
with lectures and handouts." 

"Need theoretical input and group meetings, Group 
meetings which pose problems, a case study or simulated 
problem, or get problems from the group." 

"Plan for findings/proceedings. Build in plans for 
compilation or summary of what is accomplished." 

"Envision groups as being QOhesive. Let each group 
crank out a five or six page paper on each activity, etc," 

"Have on hand a nucleus of a library for reference." 

The participants all agreed that the following 
outline for the content of the Florida Institute for Cor- 
rectional Educators was appropriate. 

I. COUNSELING TECHNIQUES (Twenty percent of total time) 

(a) Overview 

(b) Types 

(c) Psvchology 
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II. INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES (Twenty percent of total 
time) 

(a) Uniqueness of adult Inmates as learners 

(b) Materials 

(c) Individualized Instruction 

(d) Course development-communication skills 

III. RE-SOCIALIZATION— WHAT VALuES? (Twenty percent of 
total time) 

IV, HOW IS CHANGE BROUGHT ABOUT? (Forty percent of 
total time) 

(a) Inter, Intra Institutional relationships/ 
c ominun 1 c at i ens 

(b) How are problems identified? 

(c) Who can bring about change? 
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RESULTS OF THE FIRST STEERING COMMITTEE MEETING 

The following suggested topic additions are the 
results of the first Steering Committee meeting. The 
committee, receiving Inputs from their Feedback Commlv^ee, 
listed all topics, then rank ordered them as statements: 

1. Have someone ^explaln the community correctional 
center concept. 

2. How does the central office allocate resources? 

3. Schedule Dr. Hlgglns and Mrs. Traqulck (both 
participants) to explain their teaching techniques 
and/or learner motivation. 

4. Tour the Federal Correctional Institution at 
Tallahassee. 

5. Have Inmates and custodial c^taff participate In 
group discussions. 

6. Have someone explain the program at Sumpter Cor- 
rectional Institution. 

Since this Input was considered as vei-y Important 
by the conference director, all topics were added to the 
program. 
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CONFERENCE EVALUATION 



The purpose of this questionnaire is to 
obtain your thinking about the program 
in which you are participating. Your 
answers will be helpful in determining 
the effectiveness of this conference 
and in the future planning of similar 
programs. — 

The form is designed to help you record 
your opinions quickly and easily. There 
are separate instructions for each part 
of the questionnaire. Read these instructions 
carefully before answering the questions. 
Please answer all statements . 

There are no "right" or "wrong" answers. 
You may be completely frank in your 
replies. Do not sign your name. 



PART 1 - SATISFACTIONS 



Directions: 



Read each statement carefully and decide how ycu feel about it. You will agree with some statements and disagree with 
others. You are offered five possible answers to each statement. The "undecided" answer should be circled only when 
you have no opinion. Circle one number following each statement. Please answer all statements. 



Example: 

The city needs to improve; garbage collection schedules. .... 
This person feels in no uncertain term^ that garbage collection schedules are inadequate. 



Strongly Un- Dis- Strongly 

Agree Agree decided agree Disagree 
© 4 ^3 2 1 
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In rega.Td to this conference I feel that: 

1. The purposes of this program were clear to me 5 

2. The objectives of this program were not realistic . » . . 5 

3. Specific purposes made it easy to work efficiently 5 

4. The participants accepted the purposes of this program ....,>... 5 

5. The objectives of this program were not the same as my objectives . 5 

6. I didn't learn anything new 5 

7. 'i'he material presented was valuable to me * 5 

d. -I could have learned as much by reading a book 5 

9* Possible solutions to my problems were considered 5 

10. The information presented was too elementary 5 

11. The speaikers really knew their subjects 5 

12. The discussion leaders were not well prepared 5, 

13» I was stimulated to think objectively about the topics presented ... 5 

14* Too much jargon was u^^ by the leaders •« 5 

15« Ws worked together as a group 5 

16* We did not relate theory to practice « . . . i ' 5 

17. Th« sessions followed a logical pattern 5 

18* The schedule wao too fixed 5 

19* The group discussions were excellent 5 

20. There was very little time for informal conversation 5 

21* I did not have an opportunity to express my ideas 5 

22. I reallv fslta part of this group S 

23. My time and money were well spent 5 

24* The program met my expectations 5 

25. I have no guide for future action 5 

26* The seats were uncomfortable . • 5 

27. The meeting rooms were clean and attractive • 5 

28. Recreational facilities were inadequate ^ 5 

29. The food services were poor 5 

30. Everything was done for my physical comfort . 5 



Strongly ^ Un- Dis- Strongly 

Agree Agree decided agree Disagree 
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PART U • IMPORTANCE OF VALUES TO INDIVIDUAL 



DI_yction»! 

People have many dii£erent values. You will feel that some statements listed below arc more importajit than otherb. 
Read each statement carefully and decide how important it is to you. You are offered four possible answers to each 
etotement. Circle one number following each sUtement. Please answer all statements. 



I feel that fpr me: 


Very 


Impor- 


Slightly Unim- 


Important 


tant 


Important portant 
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53. Accepflng responsibility for a group's performanc** is ... . 






2 t 






3 


2 1 
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Dirtcrtenif 

Cpnf«r«nc«B can achieve mary different kinds of values. Read each statement carefully and decide how well it was 
achieved in this conference. Precede every statement with "In my opinion, this conference ..." then respond 
to that statement by circling the number which best expresses your opinion. Please answer aU statements. 



Very 

In my opinion, this conference; well 

75. Increased my effectiveness in m^ chosen profession 4 

76. Satisfied my curiosity 4 

77. Improved my leadership skills 4 

7S. Reduced my doubts about life 4 

79. Allowed me to make new friends 4 

80. Supplied answers to my questions 4 

81. Helped me to plan tor my future 4 

82. Aided me in becoming a more worthy person 4 

83. Suggested ways to improve my business decisions 4 

84« Provided me with new ideas 4 

85. Confirmed my loyalty to this group 4 

86. Helped me develop higher ethical standards 4 

87. Solved a problem related to my Job 4 

88. Provided me with concrete facts 4 

89. Helped me to see another percon's point of view 4 

90. Provided me with new insights 4 

91. Afforded me an opportunity to enjoy pl'^sant physical surroundings . . 4 
92 Helped me to fit together theory and practice 4 

93. Permitted ms to jrive information toother people 4 

94. Provided time tor reflection and speculation 4 

95. Increased my competency in ray present Job .... 4 

4t. Developed new intellectusl Interests for me 4 

97. Permitted ms to accept responsibility for the group's performsnce ... 4 

98. 'Provided an opportunity to sea well srranged exhibits 4 



WeU 



Fa; 
we 



rly Not 
U at all 
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Diycttotn ! 

Th« folloviring irformation ii n«c«iiary for retearch purpoa«a. Plfcaia anawar the queationa ag accurately a* you can. 
not elgD your name. Read each queation carefully and circle the number of the answer that appliea for yuu. 



99. ACEx (Circle one number) 



21 yearc or leaa 1 

yaara a 

36-55 yeara 3 

55 yeara ftAd above 4 

100. SEX: (Circle one number) 

KUle I 

FemAl# 2 

101. TOlTR EDUCATION: (Circle higheat number 

that appliea) 

Leaa than high echool . I 

Some high echool Z 

High School Graduate 3 

Some college 4 

College Graduate 5 

Graduate atudy 6 

102. How many conferencea have you attended previoualy 
that dealt with the game aubject aa thia one? 
(Circle one number 

None 1 

One 2 

Two 3 

Three 4 

Four 5 

Five 6 

Six 7 

More than aU . . . . 8 

K03. Did you help to plan thin conference? 
(Circle one number) 

Yea 1 

No 2 
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Date 

GROUP 

A. From the list belovr. Identify and rank order (1, 2, 3) 
three people you feel have been most Influential in 
your group discussions. 

B* Prom the list below, identify and rank order (1, 2, 3) 
three people you feel have had tho best ideas during 
the group discussions. 

Prom the list below, identify and rank order (1, 2, 3) 
three people you feel have participated the most in 
your group discussions. 

Prom the list below, identify and rank order (1, 2, 3) 
three people you feel have exerted the most positive 
influence in directing your group discussions • 

£• Prom the list below, identify and rank order (1, 2, 3) 
three people with whom you would like to have informal 
conversations . 



?• Prom the list below, identify and rank order (1, 2, 3) 
three people with whom you would like to consult about 
the content and procedures used in the institute. 



Name 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


P 
















* 
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